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SAMUEL MORLEY, E&Q., 
M.P, 

HERE are few names 
better known to the 
general public, and espe- 
cially to the large and im- 
portant section generally 
denominated the religious 
world, than that of the 
subject of our present 
sketch, his free-handed libe- 
rality and large-heartedsym- 
pathy with the struggling 
millions forming a pleasant 
page in the modern history 
of commerce. For Mr. 
Morley is one of those mer- 


England ‘owes so much of 
her prosperity and prestige 
in the markets of the world, 
and of whom she is so justly 
proud ; but, unlike some of 
the great capitalists that 
sway our commerce, he not 
only exercises his tact and 
shrewdness in making 
money, but his wisdom and 
high Christian principles in 
its expenditure. The grow- 
ing practice of late years 
has tended apparently more 
than ever to the encourage- 
ment of hoarding for hoard- 
ing sake—hoarding the 
whole of a lifetime, and 
finally leaving, in the form 
of charitable bequests, sums 
that would have been not 
only more gracefully but 
profitably expended under: 
the eye of the donor him- 
self ; for we must all have 
heard something of the per- 
nicious uses money left in 
this way has not infre- 
quently been put to, by 
interested agents or through 
legal quibbles. Mr. Mor- 
ley’s more genuine liberality 
points to the dawn of a 
better state of things. Te 
has given as he has earned, 
and has thus been able to 
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little less than his has been 
by this. 

Of Mr. Morley’s general 
philanthropic labours we 
have but space to furnish a 
meagre outline. ‘ We re- 
cently had occasion,” says 
one writer, “to listen to 
Mr. Morley as he was ad- 
dressing some thousands of 
working men at Wolver- 
hampton, and were struck 
by the force, facility, and 
composure with which he 
spoke to them. He was 
then evidently at home in 
his work, was clearly execu- 
ting an agreeable and a 
favourite duty, in bringing 
the claims of religion, of 
education, and of temper- 
ance before an auditory 
which he felt had hitherto 
given too little attention to 
those claims. That he 
should be regarded as the 
working man’s friend is not 
surprising when he treats 
them as he does ; with him 
the working man is no mere 
domestic or political animal, 
to be petted in order to be 
used for the low ends of 
State agitation, but he is a 
man, a fellow man, who is 
to be instructed more per- 
fectly in the life and faith 
that his immortal nature 
demands. Hence he boldly 
told them of their faults, 
and how very much of the 
depressed condition of their 
orders was the inevitable 
consequences of their intem- 
perance andirreligion, His 
plain speaking does not 
offend the men ; they feel 
that an honest man is 
addressing them, and one 
who by innumerable proofs 
has convinced them of the 
deep and hearty interest he 
has in their well being.” 

A few years since Mr. 
Morley offered to pay one- 
third of the cost of building 
twelve chapels, to be erected 


see the results of expendi- 
ture and judge for himself 
of the objects that he should elect to assist. This, 
however, is not the place nor the occasion for inditing 
a homily on Christian duty as regards money, and we 
therefore turn our attention to matters that come more 
directly within the scope of this article. 

Mr. Morley, who resides at Craven Lodge, Stamford- 
hill, and isa member of that influential section of Non- 


conformists known as Independents, is the leading | 


partner, if not absolute principal, of the well-known 
and old-established firm of I. and R. Morley, of 
Wood-street, Cheapside, the annual returns of which, 
in the hosiery trade alone, are enormous. The actual 
manufactories, which are on an equally colossal scale, 
are at Fletcher-gate, Nottingham, and it} was for this 


town that Mr. Morley was returned for the last Par- 
liament. He was unseated, however, in consequence 
of some unauthorised transactions of his too ardent 
supporters, and has since been returned in the Liberal 
interest for Bristol, a constituency that we trust he 
may long live to serve. Of Mr. Morley, as a large 
employer of labour, the most fitting thing to say is 
that his employés have a master to their mind. “His 
honourable dealing and his liberality to the thousands 
that work in his factories are very distinctly appre- 
ciated by those who give an ungrudging day's labour 
for a fair day’s wage. His predecessors had begun the 


| good work which he has so ably seconded and carried 


on, and by a past generation th es were honoured 


—— chiefly for the benefit 

of working men. This 
challenge was accepted, and the buildings are now 
mostly, if not wholly completed. He has also the 
satisfaction of knowing that his own gifts have excited 
the giving of others, that he has called out the 
means for the erection of many more places of worship 
and for the support of numberless societies for the 
good of the people. As his gifts are to be counted by 
thousands of pounds at a time, his expenditure for 
benevolent purposes must have been enormous. He 
is interested in schools almost without end—Sunday- 
schools, ragged-schools, day-schools for the poor, schools 
for the sons of ministers, schools for the middle 
classes, schools for the children of commercial aE 
vellers—all these, and many not to be mentioned, find 
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aon 
in him a warm and liberal supporter. Colleges for 
the training of teachers, colleges for the education of 
ministers, and colleges for working men also depend 
largely upon his liberality, which we trust he may 
long be spared to dispense. 


A conore, 
A STORY 1N SIX CHAPTERS. 


By Anna GRAHAM. 
Author of “Our Masquerade,” ‘‘Too Late,” de. 


are 
CHAPTER [il. 

ALTER BERNAYS discovered, and gravely 
informed Leonore, that the sudden death of 
his wife had so deeply affected him as to 
render it impossible for him to remain in 


plain and not too modern furniture of the 
house into money, consigned the latter to his own pocket, 
and set off for the Continent, going a little out of his way, 
as he said, to place Leonore a la pension in Brussels. 
There the scarcely acquainted father and daughter parted, 
with no pretence of regret on her side, and a considerable 
show of it, pretended or otherwise, on his. , 

His last injunctions to her were to make music and 
dancing her special studies, to cultivate her voice to the 
utmost, and, above all things, to preserve her complexion. 
‘¢ For you know, my dear,” said he, ‘‘beauty is everything 
toagirl. And,” he added, ‘‘it is my particular wish that 
you form no friendships while you remain here ; for they 
would certainly be most unsuitable to your future position 
in life.” 

Leonore’s ideas of what that ‘‘ position” was to be 
were of the vaguest, since her father had been by no 
means communicative with her on that, or indeed on any 
other topic, and she knew absolutely nothing of his pre- 
sent resources or mode of life. It seemed pretty evident, 
however, that fortune had given her wheel a turn or two 
in his favour of late; for he appeared to be at no loss for 
ready money, and he must be well aware that his plans 
for completing her education would involve very conside- 
rable expense. Still it was by no means probable that he 
would have it in his power to give heravery exalted place 
in society, and Leonore smiled inwardly at what she con- 
sidered mere empty bombast; but she afterwards learned 
that he had expresged to the lady principal of the esta- 
blishment his desire that his daughter should have no 
familiar friends, either within or without its walls, in 
terms that made it almost a command. And yet her va- 
cations were all to be passed at school, for he had told 
Leonore that he would be wandering from place to place, 
in a very unsettled fashion, and would have no home in 
which to receive her. 

For a time Leonore’s experience might be told in one 
word, loneliness—loneliness intense and unutterable. 
She was alone in a strange country, she who had never 
before been fifty miles from her dear English home, who 
had never been divided by the length of a whole day and 
night from her mother’s side. Walter Bernays wrote to 
her with tolerable regularity and much seeming affection, 
but somehow his letters jarred upon her just as his 
spoken words had done ; the same underlying hollowness 
was to be felt, if not defined. Sometimes he wrote from 
Paris, sometimes from Homburg, sometimes from Rome. 
Once he came to see her, and to convince himself by- per- 
sonal observation of her progress. 

And so the winter wore away, and the fair spring sun- 
shine {glinted on the; grand old churches, the fountains, 
and fast greening parks of the Belgian capital, anda 
springtide of young hopes, like budding blossoms, was 
dawning in the heart of Leonore. Life is a very long 
and untried road, beautiful with rosy, aerial distances, to 
the eyes of eighteen. But there was a great want striving 
and panting within her that nothing in her present 
narrow life could meet, and so, not one reality of her lot 
being fair, or deep, or intense enough to content her, she 
fell into the dangerous, because enervating, habit of day- 
dreaming. 

It was the middle of June when Leonore, to her asto- 
nishment, received a hasty note from her father, an- 
nouncing his intention of fetching her home the following 
week. Circumstances, he said, had caused an alteration 
in his plans, and she would not, therefore, complete the 
year at school. She had been longing for a change in her 
narrow, monotonous existence, and yet she shrank, half 
dismayed and wholly reluctant, from the one at hand. 
If she could have honoured this man who was her father, 
and yet but a stranger; if she could have thoroughly be- 
lieved in him, it would have been easy to hope that 
familiar daily intercourse with him would teach her to 
love him; but if the very foundation-stone of affection 
were wanting, the prospect was dreary indeed. The only 
way to quell the rising rebellion in her heart was to repeat 
softly to herself her mother’s dying words— 

**Love your father; be as good a daughter to him as 
you have been to me.”’ 

_ Walter Bernays duly came on the day appointed, bring- 
ing with him a very dark-eyed and very voluble little 
French girl, who could scarcely speak a word of English 

whom he presented to Leonore as her new maid: and in 
less than an hour Leonore Bernays had left Brussel and 
her level, uneventful life behind her for ever, 

The same desolate, homeless feeling she had known in 
a foreign land came over her as she looked for the first 
time since her childhood on the crowded streets of Lon- 
don. Very weary with her long, almost unbroken 
journey, she sat looking listlessly from the window of the 
cab in which her father had placed her on leaving the 
railway-station. The soft dusk of the summer night was 
creeping on, and street lamps and shop windows were 
flashing into sudden light. How strange the wide, busy, 
unfamiliar thoroughfares seemed to her. 

By-and-bye the streets were quieter, darker, and less 
thickly peopled; then came lofty private dwellings 


instead of shops; a crescent was driven through, and 
‘Leonore saw before her a wide expanse of green sward 
and dark foliage faintly silvered by the rising moon; 
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“‘Leo,” said Mr. Bernays, “this is the Regent’s-park, 
and in a few moments we shall be at home. I have not 
tuken a house, as the London season is so far advanced ; 
but I have very pleasant apartments here that I hope you 
will like.” 

Leo was too utterly weary to say much in reply, but 
she did wonder what either herself or her father could 
possibly have to do with the London season. 

At this moment the cab stopped before a house with 
bay windows, the lower opening on a tiny balcony filled 
to overflowing with flowers, and Leonore and her little 
French maid were received by a hard-featured middle- 
aged woman in a rusty black silk dress, and shown at 
once to their respective chambers, where Leonore at least 
lay. her aching head thankfully upon her pillow, and 
slept soundly till morning. 

Walter Bernays sat at his well-laid breakfast-table with 
a highly-satisfied and self-gratulatory expression of coun- 
tenance, dividing his attention between his coffee and 
cold chicken and the beautiful young face before him. 

“ Leo,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ how would you like 
to be a very wealthy lady? To have, let us say, an 
income of thirty thousand a-year ?” 

The girl’s dark eyes kindled up brilliantly. 

‘¢1¢ | were rich I would travel everywhere. I would 
go to my mother’s land—the beautiful land she loved— 
and make my home by the blue bay she used to talk about 
so much, the Bay of Naples. I love Italy, although I 
have never seen it except in my dreams. In them I see 
it often. Night after night I dream of my mother’s home 
—of bright Italy. It troubles me to think I may die 
without ever treading its soil.” 

She spoke with a rapid, passionate utterance, her voice 
quivering a little with the intensity of feeling inherent in 
her half southern nature, her cheeks a vivid crimson, her 
eyes softer for a dew of tears. 

‘© By Jove, Leo, you have a superb style of beauty!” 
cried her father, rubbing his soft white hands exultantly 
together. ‘‘I am proud of you, my girl. The thirty 
thousand a-year shall be yours, and a coronet to boct. 
Kingsford will fall over head and ears in love with you as 
goon as he sees you.” 


“Father !” ejaculated Leonore, amazed, and_ half in- 
clined to think herself in the presence of a lunatic. 

‘* Papa would sound much better; remember to say 
papa for the future, my dear. Yes, I havea delightful 
surprisefor you. To-morrow I shall have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you the young Earl of Kingsford ; he is im- 
mensely rich ; his father died when he was a mere baby, 
and the estates have been nursing for him ever since. 
Last month he came of age, and is now his own master 
and rejoices in thirty thousand a-year.” 

Leo looked bewildered. 

‘‘ You—you are acquainted with a nobleman ?” was her 
almost breathless question. : 

“Oh, yes ; I know several titled fellows; but Kings- 
ford is the man of men for you—so rich, so impression- 
able, so thoroughly good-natured. You remember the 
carte you sent me, at my request, from Brussels ? Well, he 
saw it, and went mad over it, and now he is quite pre- 
pared to go mad over the original. Leo, ma belle, you 
have the chance of ten thousand.” ‘ 

Her face grew crimson as she listened. This, then, was 
the secret of her father’s anxicty to see her thoroughly 
accomplished—she was to captivate the Earl of Kingsford. 

Walter Bernays thought her overwhelmed with the 
promised honour and went on with great complacency. 

‘¢T shall take you to the Opera to-morrow evening, an 
you will see Kinsford there; so you must have a suitable 
dress, ma belle Leonore ; one that will, if possible, en- 
hance your beauty.” 

‘“‘But, father—papa, I mean—I cannot go to the 
Opera ; you forget that I am in mourning.” 

‘““Pshaw! no, I don’t; but I think you have worn 
those dreary black dresses quite long enough.” : 

“<T wear them in memory of my dearest mother, and it 
is not a year since she died !” flashed Leonore, between 
tears and indignation. 

“ Veonore, I shall be angry with you; surely you could 
remember your mother as well in a white dress as a black 
one. She, I am certain, would have wished you to please 
and obey your father. Have you finished your breakfast ? 
Come with me, then. I have something to show you. 2 

He led her back to the ehamber she had not long since 
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quitted ; and there, to her astonishment, she saw out- 
spread upon the bed a white opera-cloak, and an un- 
finished dress of rich silk, tinted like the first rosy flush 
of dawn, its delicate pink blushing through a soft mist of 
lace. There were flowers, too, which she could scarcely 
believe were not real, half-blown roses and wreathing 
sprays of wild clematis, with a glitter of dew upon them ; 
and, more wonderful still, a beautiful set of pearls lay 
temptingly revealed on their bed of purple satin. 

What girl of not quite nineteen summers could look on 
this array with perfect indifference ? 

Annette, the little French maid, stood over it in an 
eestacy. “es = 

“Voila, mademoiselle,” whe ¢xclaimed; ‘‘c’est le 
cadeau de monsieur votre pire, Ts it not von robe mag- 
nifique ?_ Elle yous conviendya & therveille. Et ces belles 
fleurs ; et les bijoux!” | 

“Ther, Leonore,” said Min Bernays, “I have been 
pleasing myself with the idea that you would like this 
dress ; and I was so anxious to have it ¢ompleted in time 
that I directed Madame Le Grand to commence it before 
seeing you. In the course of the morning she will send 
some person to fit it on.” 

“You are very kind,’ murmured Leonore, feeling ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and conscious that any hesitation 
on her part in wearing it would be construed into black’ 
ingratitude ; ‘‘ these things are all very beautiful.” 

Bernays smiled, caught up the necklet of pearls and 
rested it for a moment against her dark hair, whispering 
as he did so that it only needed the addition of straw- 
berry leaves, then he walked off, humming an opera air. 

Madame le Grand, of Regent-street, did send an 
assistant to try on the costly dress, and another also, a 
silk of a soft, delicate, neutral tint, like a dove’s breast. 
When she was gone, Leonore sat down in helpless bewil- 
derment. She had a French lady’s maid, expensive 
silks and laces, and a set of pearls, and was on the eve of 
an acquaintance with a wealthy earl. After this nothing 
could have surprised her much. 

Walter Bernays paced slowly to and fro the room, 
drawing on and smoothing down his delicate kid gloves, 
as he waited for his daughter. The carriage he had 
ordered would soon be at the door. He looked at his 
watch. Was that a soft rustle of silk? yes, she was 
coming. He uttered an exclamation of delight when he 
saw her, for she was beautiful asa dream. If her slight, 
perfect figure, had seemed elegant in ordinary attire, it 
was grace itself in these flowing robes of pale rose-hued 
silk and airy lace, from which the fair neck and arms 
gleamed out, rounded, and pearl-like ; the face was like 
an artist's ideal ; every feature chiselled with exquisite 
sweetness and delicacy of finish ; the complexion pure, 
clear, and semi-transparent as alabaster, yet brilliant 
with the soft, bright, carmine glowing through it; the 
eyes, large, richly dark, and passionate, were soft as 
velvet, and luminous as a star. 

Mr. Bernays looked on her, and knew that his triumph 
would be complete. 

It was the first opera Leonore had ever seen. She had 
come, as it were, under protest; but perhaps it was not 
very surprising if, young, eager, and impressionable, she 
was conscious of a feeling of pleasurable excitement as she 
leaned forward in her box, and looked around the 
spacious and crowded theatre. There was a deepened 
crimson on her cheek, however, and a nervous flutter at 
her heart at the thought of the formidable introduction 
to be gone through ; for was she not about to meet a real 
live Earl ? 

Mr. Bernays sat sweeping his glass coolly around the 
house ; a favourite prima donna was to sing in Lucia Di 
Lammermoor, and the dress -circle was all ablaze with bril- 
liant toilettes, flashing gems, and waving fans. The over- 
ture was just endzd when a gentleman entered the box 
and shook hands with Mr. Bernays, glancing eagerly 
across him at Leonore. 

‘“‘Leo,” said her father, ‘let me have the pleasure of 
introducing the Earl of Kingsford ; Lord Kingsford, my 
daughter Leonore.” 

And the next moment Leo’s little white gloved hand 
was in the young nobleman’s fervant grasp. 

‘¢ Would Miss Bernays pardon him,” he asked, ‘ that 
he could not be content with the cold formal bow of 
etiquette, but must beg a friend’s. privilege of shaking 
hands with her at once.” 

Then Mr. Bernays made room for him to pass, and he 
sat down on the other side of Leonore. He was not for- 
midable in the least, though he was an earl; she would 
never have dreamed of his right to wear a coronet if she 
had not previously been informed of it. He was slight 

at . . . 3 
fair, and boyish in his appearance, certainly neither 
handsome nor aristocratic looking, she thought. And by- 
and bye she began to wish he would not ‘talk so much, 
for she had a passionate love of music, and the opera, 
though an oft-told tale to him, was perfectly new to her. 
She sat dividing her attention between the stage and a 
polite endeavour to answer all his remarks, and quite 
unconscious that glasses were being levelled at her by 
dozens, scanning her from her round white arm to her 
flower-wreathed hair, 


(To be continued.) 


SONG. 


AD sounds the dropping rain, 
Striking the window-pane. 

Sadly the dead vine-leaves, 

Drop from the cottage eaves. 


Sadly the low trees sigh 

As the wild wind goes by, 
Bearing a sound of wail 
O’er the hill, through the vale. 


Sadly the maiden dreams 

When the faint candle gleams; 
Dreams of the bright days gone, 
Ere love and hope were flown. 


Sadly the grasses wave, 
Over the nameless grave, 
Where the young soldier sleeps, 
Yor whom that maiden weeps. 
Mary AYRAULT CRAIG. 
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THE ‘<I am speaking the truth—the dreadful truth, ” e . ’ 
APRIL RAIN, She sat now with her hands folded upon her work, all adies wT Dife qv Dresden. 
By ELLEN GREY the colour vanishing from her tinted cheek, never to re- 3 2 = 


ERRILY, merrily, 
All the day long, 
Raindrops are murmuring 
_Snatches of song. 


Gently and mournfully, 
O’er the lone grave, 

Laughingly, gleefully, 
Kissing the wave. 


Blessings are scattered 
On valley and hill, 
And in the forest paths 

Dusky and still. 


Falling on housetops, 
Dashing on pane, 

Steadily, ceaselessly, 
Sounds their refrain. 


Yet, is the rain-music 
Sweetest I ween, 

When loving voices fill 
Pauses, between. 


Now, like a poem, 
Read softly, it seems ; 
Now like some melody, 
Heard in our dreams. 


Where glows the ingleside, 
Cheery and bright, 

And not a cloud may bide 
In the home-light. 


Then, as a ringing laugh, 
Joyous and free— 

Or like a little child’s 
Prattle in glee. 


On the bleak mountain-top 
Falleth the rain, 

Over sweet violets, 
Gemming the plain. 


There, through the livelong day, 
List’ning I hear 

Fairy-like melodies, 
Greeting my ear, 


And as the shadows fall 
Fast o’er the sea, 
Rain-drops are chanting still, 
Softly to me. 


Atlan Grosses mm ite, 


~\ACQUELINE looked at the little old-fashioned 
seal which bore this inscription engraved upon 
white cornelian—‘‘ Many crosses in life. It was 
a true saying, engraved on many a heart withal 
—in Jaqueline’s heart too. She turned it in her 
toil-worn fingers with a sigh, thinking that perhaps some 
superstition attached to its use ; that, had she lost or put 
it away, life might have gone otherwise with her ; for 
poor Jaqueline had known many crosses-—a thwarted 
youth, poverty, enforced idleness, and blasted hopes. I 
seemed to her that this little seal typified them all. She 
remembered one who had brought it for her birthday 
gift, who had kissed her when he placed the chain about 
her neck, and had said, ‘‘ If you wear your crosses as an 
ornament, love, they can hardly bear heavily upon you.” 

But they had borne heavily upon her. They had 
stolen the colour from her cheeks, the glow from her 
eyes, the roundness from her limbs; they had mingled 
silver with the brown satin of her hair, and had written 
themselves in wrinkles upon the white brow ; they had 
bowed the stubborn will, and bent the stiff neck, and 
broken the aching heart. 

He had said, too, that the crosses on the seal made the 
effect of acrown in outline, while she had answered that 
they looked rather like a crown of stars. But, for all 
that youthful fancy, few stars had shone across her path, 
and her crown was yet to come. And the giver of the 
sacred gift had left her these many years. She some- 
times thought that she had done wrongly, as the wife of 
another, to keep this little memento of that dear past— 
that all her trials had arisen to upbraid her for the sin, 
to assure her that somewhere, under all the pain and 
weariness and long-suffering, she still preserved one 
smouldering spark for the lover she had forsaken in her 
youth. 

But then, had she been a happy wife, as other wives 
had been happy, giving all and receiving much—that 
would have made all the difference in the world. It 
seemed now to her as if the girl who waited at the station 
to see her lover off, to take his last look, to give him the 
blessing of her beaming glance to lighten the labour of his 
work-a-day—who waited there, ages ago was it ?—with 


blushing cheek and trustful eyes, was some other person + 


than herself, Jacqueline; some one of whom she had 
read, some picture she had seen, something dreamed, or 
imagined, or heard in the strains of distant music ; but 
surely nothing like it had ever been experienced in her 
own blank existence. Love had entered her heart, like 
sunlight through a prison grating, only to move forward 
and leave the darkness more terrible ; but, for all that, 
it were better to have known the sunshine than to have 
been born blind. 

Mark had been as poor as herself when he brought her 
that simple gift—only a clerk in the house of Call and 
Dunn, on a miserable stipend; but, as the poet sings, 
his hoard was little but his heart was great, and Jacque- 
line had believed it ; for after all, after everything, she 
had never been quite able to change her creed. To be sure, 
she had seemed to change, to doubt him; but what of 
that? ‘She could control her own actions, force her own 
inclinations, but her emotions were subject to a higher 
and more potent influence still. Asif it were only yester- 
day, sbe could remember when Mr. Dunn had suddenly 
appeared before her one afternoon in the doorway of her 
humble home. She had not heard him enter; he had 
been regarding her, unobserved, who could say how long? 
Weighing her character in the balance with his false 
Weights, making rough calculations of her pride and 
principle. When she looked up and saw him there her 
needle snapped beneath her finger, and brought the blood. 

‘‘ This is a bad beginning,” said he, gravely. 

‘‘Of what?” she cried, in alarm. ‘‘Is anything the 
matter with Mark ?” 

“Nothing that you can help, child,” he answered, 
almost tenderly; ‘‘and yet perhaps you may—if you will.” 

“‘ 1f I will!” she repeated. “Ts there anything I will 
rik do?” asking it of herself rather than appealing to 

im. 

“* Nothing?” he 
Think ?” 

‘‘Nothing. Tell me what you mean, Mr. Dunn ; you 
torture me. Is Mark sick ; is he in trouble ?” 

** Mark is in prison, Jacqueline.” : 

“In prison | Mark? There, you are trying to frighten 
me, 


questioned, ‘Are you certain ? 


appear again, save in a momentary flush. 

*¢ Can nothing be done ?” she gasped, presently. 
what is he—accused ?” 

“Of forging the signature of Call and Dunn to a 
cheque.” 

*¢And he did it?” she asked. ‘‘ You believe it ?” 

‘There is blasting proof, Jacqueline,” sadly. ‘* The 
money found in his possession, the blanks at his hand, 
the signature fac-similed over sheets of paper in his 
private desk. But these proofs are all in my power; 
they can be used or not at my pleasure ;” and she felt his 
breath upon her cheek, and met a pair of eyes full of 
significance. 

‘*Then there can be nothing done ;” and the bitter 
tears sprang to her relief, and fell upon the hand he ex- 
tended to her. 

‘¢ Something can be done,” he said. ‘ You can do it.” 

*¢T can love him still ; I can believe in him in spite of 
proof. There is something greater than proof that neu- 
tralises it and makes it superiluous—it isfaith. I do not 
believe a word of all this. Let me go to Mark ; he needs 
me.” 

‘Sit down, Jacqueline; you cannot go to him now. 
Remember that others will believe, though you should 
doubt his guilt. It is only when we have a personal in- 
terest in a thing that faith ontweighs proof. It is right 
for you to trust him ; but will that save him ?” 

¢Tt will comfort him.” 

*¢ But you can save him.” 

““T? You are wasting words. 

‘*7 will destroy it.” 

‘¢Oh, thank you, thank you. You are our kind friend 
after all. You believe in his innocence. How I love 
you! how Mark will love you! You said that it was I 
who could save him, when we shall owe everything to 
you.” 

‘Tt is you who can save him—with me.” 

“*Yes, oh yes! How kind, how generous! Tell me my 
part, what shall I do ?” 

** Your part is soon told. You refused it once. Con- 
sent to become my wife—hear me out !—and I will destroy 
every shred of this proof. Mark will be proclaimed 
innocent, and be reinstated, In the eye of the world it 
will all seem a mistake. He will appear an honourable 
man, free from suspicion, the world before him where to 
choose. Which is the greater love—to save his happiness 
or his honour ?” 

Jacqueline answered him not a word, but rose in her 
wrath and left him alone. She went up to her room then 
and put on her bonnet—the poor little braid which Mark 
had said became her so well, which he was never to see 
her wear again. She would see Mark, and tell him that 
however the tide might set, she was with him, believed in 
him. But when she reached the station, the last train 
had left. Then she returned, and wrote to him a long, 
loving letter, reiterating her faith, her firm assurance of 
his innocence. And the next day but one she received 
these lines :— 


“You have believed in me long enough, dear Jacqueline. 
Your protestations come to me as so many sharp but well- 
deserved rebukes. I am guilty, Look in the books of 
common law, and see what the sentence of the forger is. 
Will you let me wear away a miserable youth in prison, 
when I might be up and amending my ways—when you 
might deliver me? Mr. Dunn has told me of his sugges- 
tions to you. For your own sake, as well as mine, pray, 
pray accept his terms ; for though we part in pain, life 
without love is better than with disgrace. 

‘¢ Mark STRETTON.” 


Jacqueline put down the Jetter with a twinge of agony. 
So cold, so selfish! Ready to accept her sacrifice! Had 
it been herself, she would have grown grey in prison, 
starved on bread and water, suffered on the rack, rather 
than abandon her love. Even Mr. Dunn stood out large 
and generous beside him. If he had done the deed in 
a moment of dire temptation, she could have forgiven 
him ; but that he should lay the burden upon her shoul- 
ders—though she were ready to bear anything for hin— 
but that he should require it of her, that was the sting, 
Why not Jeave him to his fate? Did his welfare any 
longer concern her? The man who could frame this letter 
must be radically bad from the heart’s core—not the 
bright ideal she had worshipped. Was this her punish- 
ment for making an idol for herself? Had the brazen 
image fallen and crushed her? But just here there came 
to mind the image of her lover as she had last seen him : 
the large calm eyes; the firm, well-cut lips, that knew 
not how to shape a lie, you would have said ; a man with 
sincerity in every look—whose presence made one forget 
narrowness and deceit ‘as naturally as the sunshine 
banishes darkness. And here the floud-tide of Jacque- 
line’s love set in, covering the ugly wreck, and leaving her 
alone with heavenly pity in her throbbing human heart. 

How the days dragged after that! No more looking 
forward to a happy home, to a charmed future. As mis- 
tress of Mr. Dunn’s house she would have all that heart 
could wish—nay, nothing that her heart could wish, but 
all that pride might demand : she should roll in her car- 
riage, and wear fine laces and splendid jewels, and sweep 
the tufted carpets with shimmering silks ; her bedridden 
father should have the newly-patented reclining-chair, 
and be wheeled over velvet lawns and through perfumed 
gardens ; there would be flowers in her vases every day the 
year round—in great vases of costly Japanese workman- 
ship. She hated herself for these thoughts, that gave her 
no comfort, no delight. She was well enough, happy 
enough, in her cottage with its woodbine porch, and her 
window wreathed with climbing roses, in her hard work 
and pleasant thoughts; she needed nothing from the 
store of another—she needed nobody but Mark. 

What she answered when Mr. Dunn came again to 
press his suit she could never tell; she only knew that 
when he went away Mark was free, and she was in bonds ; 
that nothing was left to her but the quaint engraved seal, 
which had been the first to admonish her of ‘‘ many 
crosses in life.” 
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And the proof ?” 


( To be concluded. ) 
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N observer of Dresden in the day- 
time would be apt to conclude 
that ‘Sall work and no play” is 
the rule of the inhabitants. For 
though there is nowhere in its 
streets any approach to the crash 
and confusion of London, still 
business keeps up a steady jog- 
trot which extends to every nook 
and corner, and appears to em- 
brace all classes of people ; and the 

arts and trades are divided and subdivided into speciali- 

ties, which demand many workmen and much skill. 

* But with the going down of the sun and the lighting 
of the lamps these toiling grubs become butterflies ; in 
plain words, these sensible Germans give themselves up 
during the early evening to amusements calculated to re- 
cuperate their energies, and which, from the small ex- 
pense required to procure them, make but little inroad 
upon the earnings of the hours of labour. 

There is a theatre, where the plays of Shakespeare and 
the operas of Wagner are successfully performed ; in say- 
ing which it is, of course, implied that all the lesser lights of 
the drama, whether in speech or in music, are excellently 
illustrated by the actors and singers who form the royal 
company of the Dresden stage. 

There are concert-halls almost innumerable, blazing 
with gaslights, and offering, besides the attraction of 
classical and popular music rendered by full orchestras of 
thoroughly-trained performers, the accompanying charm 
of piping-hot suppers from the adjoining restaurant, and 
beer—coo] and sparkling—from the vaults below. Here 
whole families take their evening meal, and mothers and 
daughters sit demurely knitting or crochetting, while 
fathers and brothers puff industriously at their cigars, and 
an occasional friend brings an accession of gaiety and 
tobacco-smoke to the cheerful group. 

There are various petty theatres, where farces are per- 
formed with side-splitting absurdity, and certain ‘‘cellars,” 
frequented by men alone, where favourite comic singers 
produce uproarious mirth ; but although the entertainment 
may be of a low order in some of these resorts, the music 
is sure to be good and artistically rendered. On Sunday 
and Monday evenings many of the public halls are open 
for dancing, and are well patronised by soldiers, petty 


‘tradesmen, and servant-girls, the last of whom betray no 


weariness after the week’s drudgery, but spin round like 
tops, with a grace and precision of which their heavy 
figures and slouched gait gave no premonition. 

With the exception of the masquerades of carnival time, 
and an occasional ball of unusual gaiety, the various 
public amusements in this part of the world begin early 
and close early. Just think of a royal opera, honoured 
by the presence of the king, queen, princesses, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, commencing at half-past six 
o’clock and ending at a few minutes after nine! Indeed, 
before eleven, the streets of Dresden are silent and 
deserted, except by an occasional belated passenger, or 
messenger on some errand for the sick. One remarkable 
feature of this city is the safety with which an individual, 
even a woman, can traverse the streets at night. There 
are no police to be seen, and there seems to be no occa- 
sion for their services, though, doubtless, they are within 
call if they should be sanaea: There are no drunkards, 
no brawlers disturbing the peace by their outcries. It 
would be putting too much faith in appearances and in 
the strength of human nature to suppose that vice in its 
most hideous forms does not exist in this large city ; but 
it is, at any rate, well hidden from eyes that do not wish 
to see it, and only occasional intimations of social irregu- 
larities and the follies which lead to vice are afforded by 
the “‘ personal ” notices in certain columns of one of the 
daily papers, which columns are appropriately called by 
the editor, Hselswiese (ass’s pasture) ! 

Considerable excitement has existed for some time 
among the Catholics of Dresden and its vicinity over the 
reputed miraculous cure of a village girl through an 
interview vouchsafed her with the Virgin Mary. A church 
has been erected upon the site of this miracle, and the 
precise spot where the Virgin stood is marked by a slab 
of marble, upon which a great variety of articles, prin- 
cipally linen for the sick, are laid, and, after consecration 
by prayer, sold at an increased price, on account of its 
curative properties, to; the eager worshippers. A brother 
of the girl has opened a restaurant in the immediate 
vicinity of his sister’s devotional cell; so that, altogether, 
the family may be said to be prospering both temporally 
end spiritually. : 

The Princess Maria, wife of Prince George, and mother 
of the heir-presumptive to the crown of Saxony (for the 
Crown Prince has no legitimate children), recently made 
a pilgrimuge to this shrine, and remained for several 
hours in prayer at the foot of the altar in the little 
church, leaving, on her departure, substantial tokens of 
her faith in the miracle, as also a promise to build a dome 
upon the church, and taking with her a quantity of the 
consecrated clothing for the use of the royal children. 

Germany, with laudable patriotism, has resolved to be 
independent of Paris henceforth in the matter of fashions, 
and milliners, tailors, hatters, and shoe-makers are 
already at work. It has even been proposed, through the 
public press, to establish a distinctive German dress for 
both sexes; and, beginning at the beginning of the head 
of creation, the man’s hat has already been decreed and 
fashioned. 

Already Dresden boasts of a new magazine of eeny ? 
called Germania, which is adorned with coloured ets 
tions, and filled with wise suggestions Conte Tes 
mysteries of the toilette. Indeed, it seems aL face sacs: 
bable that this quiet city may hereafter oe ener 
fully with Berlin and Munich in laying. ; Prati ate 
laws for the new German empire, 2s 1s in a Sieh — ae 
long been noted (among their German bi a ands 
sisters) for their love of rich attire, 
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1786, speaks of this love of finery of the people of | 


Dresden, which was often in strange contrast to the 
poverty of their homes and the meagreness of their 
table. Man sieht den Leuten auf den Kragen, nicht in den 
Magen, was a Dresden proverb of that time, which 
might be translated, ‘‘ One sees folks’ stomachers, but not 
their stomachs.” 

Probably this traditional fondness for fine dress is a 
relic of the splendours of the court of Augustus the Strong 
and his successors. Certain it is that the present royal 
family are exceedingly plain in their appearance : the 
King appears in publicin asimple uniform, and the Queen 
wears a good grandmotherly cap, that suits well with the 
benevolent expression of her features. 


Spicerp rnd Qalsams, 


<¢ 4 ND they sat down to eat bread ; and they lifted up 
their eyes, and looked, and behold, a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt.” Thus early in the world’s history are spices and 
balsams mentioned ; and the fact that they formed a part 
at least of the lading of a caravan shows that they had 
already become important articles of commerce. And as 
it was in that day, when the sons of Jacob tended their 
flocks among the rank clover-fields of Dothan, so is it 
now ; caravans transport frankincense, spices, and myrrh 
from Arabia and far Hindostan, into Egypt—going over 
precisely the same worn, flinty road by which those 
Ishmaelites went. 
When Jacob wished to send an especially acceptable 
present to the great ruler over the household of the 


Egyptian King, he named, ameng other things, ‘‘a little 
balm,” ‘spices and myrrh.” In Solomon’s time spices 
were of such account that ‘spice merchants ” are particu- 
larly spoken of, and treasuries for spices were as much 
needed as treasuries for silver and gold and precious stones. 
The Queen who came from the South to see the wonders 
of that famous court, and listen to the wisdom of its head, 
brought, among the very best gifts there were to be chosen 
from, spices, in such munificent quantities that there 
never more came such stores of teem. They were not only 
among the most desirable of things for royal gifts, but oc- 
cupied, as they still do, a conspicuous place among articles 
of traffic in the market of the Orient. In the lamentations 
over Tyre, where the vastness of the former commerce and 
the richness of her merchandise are dwelt upon and reca- 
pitulated, it is said of Judah and the land of Israel that 
they traded in her markets, among other things, ‘‘balms;” 


‘Dan and Javan dealt in cassia and calamus;” ‘the | 


merchants of Sheba and Raamah occupied in thy fairs with 
chief of all spices.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


vades everything. Trees drop balm and diffuse sweet- 
ness ; and the quaint market-places have an atmosphere 
made heavy with the oppressive and combined odour of 
gums, and drugs, and scented woods, and pungent 
berries. 

When a holy anointing oil was to be prepared for the 
tabernacle “the direction was that it should be made of 
the principal spices, pure myrrh, sweet cinnamon, sweet 
calamus and cassia.” And the incense should be of 
‘“‘stacte, onycha, and galbanum, with pure frankincense.” 
In the preparation of the first olive oil was used. It was 
called ointment. We use the word ointment in such a 
different way that there is danger of our not under- 
standing the ancient meaning of it. We must conceive 
of something of great value and fragrance, which we shall 
be able to do if we remember the nature of the articles 
used. Our most delightful perfumes cannot surpass, 
probably cannot equal, those ointments. That for the 
tabernacle was compounded after the best skill of the 
apothecary ; with the choicest of what were denominated 
spices, and the purest oil of the olive, than which nothing 
can be clearer and more delicate. A perfume, a confec- 
tion itis called; in the tempering of it salt was used. 
No ingredients but those named could be permitted ; it 
was to be most scrupulously pure, and to the highest 
possible degree fragrant. We can only think of this 
sacredly-guarded incense as the most costly and the most 
delicious of perfumes. ; 

Myrrh, cinnamon, calamus and cassia, stacte, onycha, 
galbanum and frankincese, must then have been chief 
among odoriferous things. 


Myrrh is distinguished for having been among the gifts 
of the Magi to the Infant Redeemer. It was valued not 
only for its peculiar aromatic odour, but was of great 
account for its medicinal properties, for purposes of 
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are kept burning before men of rank in Thibet. An ex- 
ceedingly odoriferous oil was distilled from cinnamon, to 
be used in incense, and nothing could be more delicious 
than its sweet-smelling savour as the smoke subtly diffused 
itself abroad. 

Calamus is believed to be the root of a species of reed or 
flag— Thou hast bought me no sweet cane with money.” 
The word bought would indicate that it was not a native 
of Palestine, which conclusion 1s verified by other words 
from the Scriptures : ‘‘ To what purpose cometh there to 
me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a far 
country,” proving it to be of foreign importation. As 
calamus, we find it mentioned in the merchandise of Tyre ; 
and as calamus again in that consummate grouping of 
delicate things, ‘‘ camphire with spikenard, spikenard and 
saffron, calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- 
incense, myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices.” 
Calamus aromaticus seems to be the botanical name, and 
the plant is a jointed reed ; hollow, except for the sponge- 
like pith common to the canes, and which in this kind is 
very fragrant. ‘The same is the case with the root, from 
which it is supposed was prepared the drug, or whatever 
else it might be, which was used in incense. 

Opinions vary about stacte ; it is believed to have been 
an oil distilled from one of three articles, but which of 
the three remains in doubt—myrrh, cinnamon, or storax. 
In either case it would be the concentrated flavour of 
what was in itself delightful ; in other words, the con- 
densed virtue, the purest part, the superlative excellence 

| of its kind. Such was stacte: beyond myrrh, beyond 
cinnamon, the sweetness of sweet, the perfume of 
perfume. What could excel it? Others have conjec- 
tured that it might have been the oil expressed from 
storax, which is the gum of a tree growing in Palestine, 
| and which contains just enough oil to make it of the con- 
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| hardened into one separate shining gem, or 


The inhabitants of Eastern nations are excessively fond | 


of perfumes. The volatile oils, the odoriferous woods, 


the aromatic resins, the pungent spices, are held in the | 


very highest esteem. _ Oriental literature abounds in 
imagery drawn from this source. In the sacred writings 
we have it constantly brought before us, especially in the 
canticles, which are overflowing with sweetness. Every- 
thing that is delicious in fragrance is dwelt upon ; words 
are multiplied and reiterated ; as if to seek the most ex- 
uberant style of expression, till language cannot further 
go: ‘beds of spices,” ‘‘ mountains of spices ;” and yet 
more, ‘‘ to feed among the lilies,” and to have the tips of 
the fingers dripping myrrh. 


Then look at the ‘Arabian Nights” and at Persian 


poetry! The aroma of spices and the attar of rose per- | 


INTERIOR OF A KUTSCHIN TARTAR DWELLING. 


purification and for embalming. It is the product of a 
species of thorny mimosa ; and is obtained by making 
incisions in the bark, where it slowly gathers, and oozes 
thence in little tear-like drops, in very minute quantities, 
wherefore its value is greatly enhanced from scarcity. 
These tiny drops harden by exposure into a reddish- 
yellow substance, and look almost like little gems, 
lustrous and transparent, and so friable that they are 
easily shivered into flakes like crystal. The taste is bitter, 
but the smell very fragrant, as is the wood of the tree 
likewise. The openings in the bark are made twice a- 
year, and the droppings are secured on rush mats, which 
are placed under the tree. It is imported in granules of 
various sizes and shapes; as the drop fell and singly 
as several 
flowed together in a cluster while ina half oily state. The 
myrrh used in Palestine comes from Arabia, but the 
finest is obtained from that country of ivory and gold and 
musk, of strange and rich commodities—Abyssinia. That 
its strange, penetrating odour was highly esteemed in the 
earliest times we have abundant evidence in the Scrip- 
tures, where myrrh, aloes, cinnamon, and frankincense are 
so often alluded to. d 
Cinnamon and cassia, as used together, present a diffi- 
culty to us who are in the habit of regarding them as 
similar in their flavour and properties. But two unlike 
articles are apparently meant. Various kinds of the 
cinnamon and cassia-laurel grow in the Indies ; and since 
the clove belongs to the latter family, why may we not 
believe that by cassia in this and pernaps other instances 


| the powerful and highly aromatic essential oil of cloves is 


The wood and the berries when burning diffuse 
a fragrant and excessively pungent odour, which is both 
a preservative and a disinfectant. It is said that cloves 
enter into the composition of certain perfumed rods which 


meant ? 


sistency of honey. It has some of the qualities of cinna- 
mon, hot and biting to the taste, and an overpowering 
odour somewhat resembling vanilla. Prepared from this 
by artificial means, or allowed to distil itself by slowly 
separating its purer part in trickling from the fresh gum 
what a rare oil must stacte have been ! 

Like most of the other perfumes, onycha was a costly 
importation from the Kast, but, unlike the others, which 
were in the shape of resins, oils, or drugs, or the berries 
or wood of some tree, this appears, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, to have been the shell of a certain very scarce 
muscle found on the coast of India. 
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A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 
By Jenny JUNE. 


PART II.—BOY AND GIRL LOVE. 


§ HERE is a critical period in the lives of nearly 
all men and women, which, if they outgrow, 
leaves them, for a time, possibly a little 
sadder, but generally wiser, and with a much 
better prospect for permanent happiness 
than if their early dreams had been realised. 

From fifteen to twenty may be taken as the average 
time for this singular, sentimental, and sympathetic 
development ; but, of course, it may commence earlier or 
later, according to climate, conditions, and circumstances. 

I call it singular ; yet, in reality, there is nothing 
peculiar, unnatural, or unworthy in this evidence of open- 


ing manhood or womanhood, except the illusions and 
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absurdities with which idle imaginations have invested 
it ; and, if the hearts and lives of men and women were 
honest and true, and pure and natural, there could be 
nothing dangerous in a sentiment which lies at the 
foundation, and serves as the inspiration of the best 
emotions of the human heart—the worthiest acts of 
human life. P 

There is, undoubtedly, an influence, refining and 
educational, in the first affection which the girl or boy 
experiences for the opposite sex. For the time being it 
is so real, so absorbing, that it changes the aspect of the 
whole world, even to the outward senses. The sky is 
clearer, the sunshine warmer, the grass greener, the 
flowers more brilliant in hue, the very atmosphere purer 
and more tender in its enfolding. 

All this is natural ; and though, contrary to novelists 
and story-writers, it rarely finds its consummation in a 
happy marriage, yet 1b passes away without inflicting any 
deadly injury, and leaves no bitterness behind. 

There are cases where the first inclination of a boy or 
girl becomes the lasting attachment of the man and 
woman ; but such instances are so exceptional, that one 
may search memory and the experience of friends in vain 
to find one, while the list of those who look back on the 
‘¢ mistake” they made, or barely escaped making, can be 
filled at a glance. 

The danger of early “‘falling in love” lies ininmaturity, 
and the extravagant laudation of a passion, which is 
. generally as short-lived as it is baseless and unreal, by 
poets and imaginative persons, who have created much 
genuine unhappiness by exaggerating fancied miseries. 

In nine cases out of ten—it might as well be said in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred—first love is no love 
at all. It is simply the attraction which is felt by dawn- 
ing manhood and womanhood for the other sex, deve- 
loped in a given direction by acquaintance, proximity, or 
the accidents of social life. Taste, intellect, reason, and 
judgment have hardly yet asserted themselves, and, at 
any rate, exercise no controlling influence over the imagi- 
nation. ‘he first great desire and object of the young 
existence is to be happy; and companionship, with that 
one object, is, deemed the single essential to that happi- 
EarKe this stage they scout the very idea of reason and 
duty ; consider it cold-blooded and cruel to talk of any- 
thing which involves attention to the ordinary business of 
life; aadwish, almost to expectancy, that some sympa- 
thetic prince or tairy>wouit—carry them away from the 
obstacles and difficulties of the heartless world, and set 
them down in that cottage in Arcadia which pays no rent 
or taxes, ani which has been inhabited by lovers from 
time immemorial. ; 

The god of love is always represented as blind ; and, as 
a boy god, shooting his arrows at random among boys 
and girls, he certainly should be. Young love sees no- 
thing, is interested in nothing but itself and its own 
desires ; and this fact alone is sufficient evidence of its 
want of truth and reality. 

Moreover, this blindness is responsible for the wretched 
consequences of immature passion—for the ill-assorted 
unions, the poverty, the loathing, the weariness of life, 
which are the natural results of early weakness and folly. 

It is hard to make girls believe that they will ever 
thank God on their knees for saving them from a mar- 
riage upon which, at the time, all their hopes and all 
their interest in life seem to depend ; and yet it has hap- 
pened in many thousands of cases, and will in many 
thousands more, before men and women learn to treat 
this sentiment gently, restrain it wisely, and make use of 
it, as it was intended, to develop in young manhood aud 
womanhood that grace and aspiration which comes only 
with the experience and education of the heart. 

But there is a modern and very general phase of boy 
and girl flirtation, sometimes dignified with the name of 
love, which possesses hardly the thin veil of sentiment to 
disguise its coarseness, and to which I turn with actual 
. distaste and reluctance. ; ; 

The white-robed divinity of seventeen, beautiful, wise, 
innocent, yet wholly unconscious of her attractions, whom 
we have all known from childhood, is now pretty well 
understood to be a fictiom of the imagination. Yet there 
should be still the link of a girlhood charming in its fresh- 
ness, its enthusiasm, its sweetness, its purity, between 
the child andthe woman ; and the modern girl who, with 
paints, and pads, and false hair, and Grecian bends, de- 
forms her body, and with lies, affectations, and slavish 
dependence dwarfs her soul, destroys this ideal, and puts 
in its place a thing of shreds and patches, a libel upon all 
girlhood and womanhood, a something which only serves 
for men to hang jibes and sneers upon. 

For a bit of magnesia and millinery even boys can feel 
no honest respect, and so their very admiration becomes 
impertinence, and they learn to despise the girl before 
they are capable of loving the woman. The majority of 
boys are sufficiently vain and ignorant and shallow, but 
they are saved, at least, from much of the petty trickery 
and deceit of girls, by the imperative requirements of 
active business life. They are expected to be useful, and 
their dress and habits must conform to this necessity. 
Work ennobles them to a certain extent, and brings 
them into more healthful relations with themselves and 
others. 

Girls, on the contrary, are expected to be idle. There 
is nothing for them todo. There are the servants to do 
the housework, and mother to superintend, and papa to 
provide the means, and their business is to get married. 
If they were ever so industrious—and girls are naturally 
industrious—there is literally nothing that they are al- 
lowed to do which offers the slightest motive to exertion, 
except dressing and changing the fashion of their clothes. 
It follows that the attentions of men afford the only 
change from the monotony of their objectless lives, and 
they spend their time in dressing and making themselves 
attractive to secure these. 

At the age when girls first begin to realise their exis- 
tence as women, useful, active employment is most 
necessary. Nor is it work alone that is required, but 
work with an object, a motive that will prove an incentive 
to exertion, prevent sentiment from becoming morbid, 
and weakness from degenerating into causes of life-long 


suffering and remorse. The idleness of girls is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of depravity of boys. 
Having no pursuits in common but those of recreation 
and pleasure, they simply act as tempters from the serious 
business of life, and fail altogether to use the influence 
they possess to stimulate the boys to higher aims, to more 
perfect ideas of manhood. 

The best finish to an education that a young man could 
find would be a companionship with an intelligent, pure- 
minded, aspiring girl, who possessed the power and the 
will to work out the problem of life for herself, and was 
capable of infusing into another soul the fire that kindles 
her own. But it is so rare that young men find such 
companionship among girls, that they do not think of 
seeking for it. If they are in earnest, if they have a 
great object, a serious pursuit, they seek sympathy, if at 
all, among their own sex, and leave girls to the society of 
those who are interested in parties, in picnics, in calls, in 
ballroom flirtations and vanilla ice-creams, to the exclu- 
sion of such a question as, How can I attain a more per- 
fect manhood ? 

Girls and boys ought not to marry, and, fortunately, it 
is very seldom they do; but the idle sentimentalism or 
familiarity, which the boy remembers only with a sneer 
when he becomes the active, energetic man, leaves its 
ineffaceable marks upon the heart and mind of the idle, 
purposeless girl. ‘The first love, which had a little 
genuine enthusiasm in it, is succeeded by flirtation, for 
the sake of rivalry ; aud that, by the determined efforts, 
which the heart has no part, to simply capture a hus- 

and. 

The experience which God provided, as the beautiful 
dawn to a golden day, has been perverted or lost sight of. 
The boy brought no strength or aspiration to the shrine 
at which he worshipped ; the girl no higher ideals of life, 
no more truth, honour, or fidelity, no more knowledge of 
the facts and principles which govern human existence 
and multiply the power of human enjoyment. 

I have no desire to rob girls of their sunshine. I wish 
only to make it perpetual. I would not have them less 
merry or less light-hearted. I would only have them use 
their youth, their beauty, their social freedom,.in such a 
way as to leave no sting—no regret behind. 

Boy and girl love is one of the experiences which 
assists the growth of the man and woman, and may be 
the prelude to the beautiful harmony of two united lives; 
but the future man and woman must not be sacrificed to 
it—must not be compelled to carry for ever the bitter re- 
memb..-of early folly. 


DEAD. 


By Hester A. BENEDICT. 


EAD! Only an old, old man, that three score years 
and ten has been before the footlights in the great 
drama of life, his part played ever nobly. 

The curtain has fallen, never to rise again, revealing 
the bent form and the silvered hair, no matter how ear- 
nest an encore rings along the aisles and under the arches 
of earth’s grand Academy ; for, listening in the watches 
of the night, he heard the tinkle of a bell held high in 
the hands of seraphim, and knew, that for him, another 
stage was waiting, and an audience to crown the coming 
of his strong, true soul, risen to royal destiny. 

And so, with never an adieu, he has passed outward 
and upward, beyond the range of earthly vision, and the 
reach of earthly voice, and we say that he is—dead. Yet 
something of him, that we loved, remains. It lies in 
yonder, with snow upon its bosom, and peace upon its 
brow, and we shall lay it away—a modern Sophocles— 
where, about it, the ivy will be ever green, and the blind 
winds sweet with song ; and God will hear us whisper— 

Unto the Land of Life through this we go, 
Through this—the land of dreams. 

Dead! Only a mother, whose little ones are sitting 
with wonder on their faces and in their hearts—too young, 
as yet, to realise the measure of their loss; a sorrow new 
and strange, silencing the merriment upon their lips, and 
quieting their boisterous steps. 

She had been to them a mother in deed and in truth. 
She had not left them to the care of hirelings, nor have 
they ever, until now, been shut from the safe shelter of 
her breast. Daily have her hands administered to their 
necessities. -And nightly she has heard their ‘* Now I lay 
me,” and, after the good-night kisses, she has gone to her 
own still room, and, kneeling, prayed for them. 

Now deep must be her slumber, for not even at the cry 
of her children do her pale lids and silent lips unclose, 
Deaf to all their calling, and deaf, too, to the low, 
smothered, self-accusings of him who, God forgive him ! 
has not been the tenderest of husbands. 

He and his children have been her joy, her world, her 
very life. This he knows. She has lived in, and through, 
and for them, and now—she is dead. She was the sweet- 
heart of his youth, and the pride of his manhood ;. but 
years ago her face lost somewhat its rosy freshness, and 
the cares of wifehood and motherhood had written dark 
circles about the eyes that won him, and heavy lines 
across the patient brow whereon his lover kisses were, and 
he had grown to thinking other faces fairer, and other 
voices sweeter, because fuller of merriment and song. 

He is thinking of all this, sitting by the rosewood 
casket, and looking through remorseful tears upon the 
face that, passionless and cold, seems fairer and sweeter 
and dearer now than all the world beside ; and over her 
bosom, that never will rise or fall again with the beating 
of her heavy heart, his tears are falling, and his hand is 
hot in:hers; but she is blind and deaf and dumb, and 
repentance and appreciation have come, alas, too late ! 

The hours go wearily by. In through the half-open 
door little faces look frightened and tearful, then dis- 
appear; and, hiding themselves behind the window 
shades, watch the snowflakes falling whitely to the 
streets, while little hearts are querying if God is good, 
while they are motherless ? 

Ah! we that are older have queried thus, and He has 
forgiven, and vouchsafed peace ! 

Dead! Only achild. <A fair-haired, happy child, that 
was glad because of the sunshine of summer and the 
snows of winter; glad and happy always. 


Playing amid the blossoms, laughing low and lightly 
to the music of birds, and reaching for the sunshine that 
made the glad earth golden, it heard—who will ever 


-know what? Perchance a word, a whisper, a flow of 


raiment loosing from its folds the sweets of blossoms im- 
mortal, or saw the bending of brows, the beck of hands 
celestial, and the bared bosom of a seraph whose lips 
were holding for it the kiss of greeting and the lullaby of 
love. 

And so, with life that needeth not to gather grains of 
knowledge from fields of experience in broad, green earth, 
it has gone, with the lilies of innocence folded whitely in 
its soul, where it shall know the ecstacies of freedom in 
worlds whose name is Legion, and we say it is\—dead ! 

There will be dearth of beauty and of joy in the home 
and in the hearts that to-night in the lower-land_are 
written ‘‘childless!” There will be bitter cries for sound 
of feet whose patter is sweet on the “ golden stairs,” and 
dumb despair will write itself in voiceful lines over lips 
that hunger and thirst for kisses whose clinging will. 
quicken their pulses nevermore this side the home 
eternal. And yet 

There are no dead. We heap above white bosoms 
The clay of valleys, or the sea-side sands ; 
And violets twine—or pale anemone blossoms 
To crown their resting with our trembling hands ; 
But O! above us are the brows immortal, 
The dear, sweet eyes that loved and love us still ; 
And, far beyond the shadow of Death’s portal, 
Leve’s own fair land will Love’s own dreams fulfil. 


billiput Deciures, 
(A Second Series of Letters by ‘‘ The Old Grumbler.”) 


————~+~—__ 


II.—_OF SPRING. 


Wiiyk Y DEAR MAY,—It was the same instinct that 
cy th) carried us both to the park yesterday. The 
ws S$ sap begins to stir in our veins as in the trees 
?~ and shrubs. The blithest hopes and expecta- 
tions sweetly twitter in your heart, I know; and when in 
the early mornings I hear the bubbling of the birds’ 
songs, I think of you, my dear young lady. It is a uni- 
versal magic. If you do not think of the singing of 
birds and the blooming of crocuses and hyacinths when 
you see me—and I beg my dear May to forgive the 
preposterous suggestion—yet you have observed in the 
woods how the toughest oaks and the most ancient elms 
feel the tender touch of the renewing year, and respond 
in swelling twigs and budding leaves.. Our journey has 
brought us steadily forward, and our road lies through 
the bloom and blossom of another spring. How beautiful 
it.jz,dear May! How much more beautiful than any 
othe: «..i,,Ja't of the year through which we travel ! 

And the oldest songs in its praise are still the most 
beautiful also. Here we are sweeping-along upon the 
great journey, rolling over the same road by which all 
the travellers of the remotest ages have passed. And they 
saw what we see, and felt what we feel. Does anything 
give us a deeper sense of the identity of the race? You 
go up to the park in the bright sunshine after the heavy 
rains. You see the meadowsthat will soon be green. 
Everywhere you hear the sound of birds ; you feel the 
generous warm air, and mark the delicate green flushing 
along the tender bark. And all the soft beginning of 
spring without seems but the reflection of the bright, 
hopeful feeling within. You see painted upon the air 
what you feel in your own heart. Everything seems 
young and renewed because youareso. The sun is not 
so much in the sky as in your soul. The birds warble 
because your heart sings. See what inexpressible tender- 
ness of tone in that horizon line! But are you looking 
out orin? What depthless tenderness of heavenly emo- 
tion stretches before your inlooking eye ! 

Now, my dear May, if 1 had opened the magazine 
which I carried in my hand yesterday, and had asked 
you to let me read you a spring song—such as I used 
to meet the sentimental German youth writing in the 
Thiergarten, or park, near Berlin—if it had been the very 
freshest and most fragrant strain of our sweetest singer, 
would it have seemed fresher or more delightful to you 
than this :— 

‘“‘ For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 

“‘The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land ; 

“The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away.” 

Is there any song that more truly expresses your own 
fecling and delight in the spring than that? Could there 
be a simpler, more universal strain? It is as pure a song 
as a bird’s. The natural emotion of a healthy and 
susceptible mind sings through the poet. The song is as 
transparent as air. There isno mixture of personality. 
There is no meditation, nor moralising, nor improvement ; 
no sentimantality, nor vapouring, nor morbid conceit. It 
is clear as a crystal rill. The deep delight blossoms into 
musical song as the vines into the tender grape with the 
good smell. And scarcely elsewhere than in this oldest 
song of spring will you find an allusion to the pene- 
trating, exquisite fragrance of the grape blossom. But 
in all the best songs, all those which the heart treasures, 
and hums over and over again, mother and daughter and 
granddaughter, and generation after generation in endless 
succession, you will find this same tone expressive of 
universal experience ; nothing quaint-or obscure, Or, 1 
the limited sense, personal. For great genius seems to pe 
colourless. It transmits the rays of feeling untainted an 
untinted. It is so in Shakespeare and in Burns, my Sh 
May ; and where it is not so it is a fashion wraee Poe roel 
away. The same daylight and common air tha vies ‘ 
and see in these verses are in Homer also. It is, indeed, 

i ir’ 4] senius is perpetual morn- 
the morning air. But then real g P Pay ALS aa 
ing, and all its flowers and landscapes are se me 


i ar ¢ here. ; 
prspae rere et wht sang this song far away and 


d two thousand years, perhaps, was yet a fellow- 
Loyal of ours, seeing and hearing and feeling and 
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enjoying just what we do. He looked out upon the same 
road that we traverse, and the sky was as blue, and the 
clouds as round and fair, and the plains and hills and 
trees and streams were as various, and the whole world 
was apparently just as old and just as new as that we see 
in the park to-day. Some day, perhaps, dear May, you 
will go to Egypt and ascend the Nile, and see the shat- 
tered statue of Memnon, as it is called, at Thebes—Mem- 
non, son of the morning, whose lips the first rays of the 
rising sun touched into music. It is crumbling now, but 
still it sits stately and most imposing upon the wide 
Theban plain. But miracles never cease, dear girl. Long 
ago I stood upon the plain and beheld the famous statue, 
with its story vivid in my heart. But yesterday, as I 
sat in the park, I saw the sun touch lips as lovely as ever 
Memnon’s were—lips of a daughter of the morning—and 
the music that followed was sweeter than ever Thebes 
heard from Memnon. 

And, indeed, is not every one of us travellers who keeps 
the freshness of his heart unworn a son of the morning ? 
And may he not know that he is of royal lineage, if, when 
the spring comes, like a splendid sun, and strikes his 
heart with beauty as Memnon’s mouth was touched with 
light, it instantly answers in song like that of Solomon ? 
It need not be his own, except in the emotion. The man 
who feels as the poet felt may let the poet speak for him, 
yet in feeling be as much a poet as the singer. For what 
is youth but freshness of the heart ? and whoever keeps 
that lives in the time of the singing of birds for ever. 
Some of us, my dear May, are born in the autumn or the 
winter, and we never get out of that season. I know 
people who were born sere and yellow. They never had 
any green leaves, nor bursting sap, nor thick-crowding 
blossoms. The young birds never built in their branches, 
nor did they ever rock the warbling darlings in the great 
summer gales. They were crisp and dry from the begin- 
ning. The richness and passion of spring, the ardour of 
June and July, the glow and ecstasy of life—they seem 
never to have known them. They were always grave and 
sombre and sad. It was perpetual autumn with them— 
grey, weeping, misty, melancholy. 

Then, you see, my dear May, the old text, that we live 
not for ourselves alone, is true always and everywhere. 
We can no more help affecting others than an apple 
blossom can help smelling sweet, or a cathedral can 
help throwing a shadow. So these people cast gloomy 


and chilling shadows, in which ice and snow linger, and ° 


the green of spring comes not. Their shadow is heavy. 
It seems to fall with actual weight, and to crush what it 
touches. I have seen a tender plant overtaken by the 
shadow of a tree as the sun moved round, and gradually 


tilt? 


They dry the springs of faith. Youth dwindies and pines 
and expires in their neighbourhood. They have never 
had any morning in their hearts, and the sun and the 
spring, therefore, never touch them into music. 

‘Happy, then; my dear May, those who are born of the 
spring ; they make sunshine all the year. The green figs 
never fail upon the tree, nor the tender grapes upon the 
vine. That eternal spring in the heart, that unfading 
lustre of the morning, is the best dowry any young 
woman can have. The young men talk a great deal about 
heiresses and the ‘‘ cutting up” of parents, and there is 
a great deal of writing and speculating upon the impos- 
sibility of marrying when the salaries of marriageable 
young men bear so hopeless a relation to the extravagance 
in dress of marriageable young women. There are a great 
many young gentlemen who assure me, over their wine 
and cigars at the club, that they could not think of asking a 
young lady to leave her father’s comfortable home and to 
come and share their humble rooms and to pinch upon a 
lean salary. Well, my dear May, there is reason in all 
things. A gentleman who must have wine and cigars at 
dinner certainly should not marry upon 250/. a-year. 
But how many of their parents married upon that sum 
and were happy? And my opinion is that if they would 
spare the wine and tobacco, and, having a moderate 
salary, should be so lucky as to win the heart of a 
daughter of the morning, of one of the princesses of the 
spring, they might do what so many of the happiest 
people in the world have done before them, and ask no 
other portion with the bride than that temperament and 
disposition which make the flowers always appear on the 
earth, and cause the happy house to feel continually that 
the rain is over and gone. 

Yes, my dear May, I know what you mean toask. It 
is whether you or any young woman ought not to look 
just as severely for the same eternal spring in a young 
man. I see in your eyes, or I know that I should see in 
them if I were with you, the look which accuses me of 
the old, old habit of talking of what the young woman is 
to bring, as if the husband alone were to be consulted. 
‘She brought her husband a fair face, a fine fortune, and 
an ancient name,” says the old story. Did she, indeed ! 
And what did he bring her? If he brings winter and 
gloomy autumn, silence and frosty air, all the spring in 
the world might struggle with them in vain. Dear May, 
our manners will surely be what our hearts are. Yours, 
dear May, are the spring sunshine and the fragrant vine ; 
and when you appear our hearts begin to chant, *‘ Ths 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come.”—Your truthful friend, thas 


AN Oxp BacHetor. 


THE MAID OF SARAGOSSA. 
(See page 229.) 

HE incident in the siege of Saragossa which our large 
engraving illustrates 1s doubtless so familiar to our 
readers as to obviate the necessity of its repetition here. 
In the painting which we copy, the artist, Sir David 
Wilkie, represents the heroic Maid in the act of applying 
the torch to the gun which her lover had worked so long 
and so manfully on behalf of his country’s freedom, and 
from which he had been so recently struck down. The 
conduct of the heroine is supposed to have been as much 
actuated by revenge for her great private loss as for her 


country’s sufferings ; but whatever the impelling motive 
or motives may have been, her deeds have supplied a 
theme for numerous poets and painters. 


Theatres and Amusements, 
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RoyaL IrauiAN Opera, CoveENT-GARDEN.—This Evening (Saturday), 
La Sonnambula. Monday, Faust e Margherita. Tuesday, I Puritani. 
Half-past Eight. 

Her Mavesty’s Opera, Drury-Lane.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Lucrezia Borgia. Halt-past Eight. 

HayMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Palace of Truth—Uncle’s Will—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 
ApELPHt.—Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre Dame— 

Quicksilver Dick. Seven. 

Lycrum.—French Plays every evening. 

Princess’s.—The Wrong Man in the Right Place—Faust and Marguerite— 
The Man in the Moon. Seven. 

QveEEN’s.—A Day After the Wedding—Joan of Arc. Seven. 

Gaiety.—Tartuffe—Peter the Shipwright—Malala. Seven. 

O.ympic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Perfect Love—Nell. Seven. 

Sr. J a eens Romeos—The Actress by Daylight—TIwo Thorns. 

even. 

Srranp.—In Three Volumes—Up in the World—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Cut Off with a Shilling—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past 
Seven. 

Giose.—Open on Monday with Opera Bouffe in English. 

New Rovatty.—The Married Bachelor—(At Half-past Eight) Behind a 
Mask—Diamond Cut Diamond. Half-past Seven. 

Cuarinc-Cross.—French Plays every evening. Eight. 

VAUDEVILLF.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Hight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
Elizabeth. Seven. 

RoyaL Court THEATRE.—Poor Pillicoddy—Randall’s Thumb—Creatures 
of Impulse. Seven. ‘ 

New Nationa, STANDARD.—The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein—The 
Mysterious Lady. Seven. . 

Royat AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus.—Lulu, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Morning Per- 
fcrmances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Jaues’s Hatt, Piccaps1Lty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. _— 


Apri 16. SunpAy.—Low Sunday. 
17. Monday.—Sun rises 5.3 A.M. 
18. Tuesday.—Daybreak 2.47 a.m. 
19. Wednesday.—New moon 7.3 P.M. 
20. Thursday.—Napoleon III. born, 1808. 
21. Friday.—Cromwell proclaimed Protector, 1653. 
22. Saturday.—Venus near moon. 
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Tae LApy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborov S mit Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
sulty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year (post free) .eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 153, 0d 
Half a Year 97 Stsetbesicebetvte cess (SACOG 
Quarter of a Year on Pee eat os ce OSE LOG 
Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, H.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * In our next number a beautiful Drawing-room Song, ‘with 
Music, will be given The “ Sketches of Remarkable Women” wilt 
also be continued. 


We would here remind our readers that we shall be happy to for- 
ward specimen copies free to any ladies they may think likely to 
become subscribers, if they will forward to us their names, with one 
stamp to defray the postage of each copy. Small bills will also be 
sent, in any numbers, where they can be used to advantage. 


OLD ADMIRER.—We have published, from time to time, 
many designs for slippers, alike for ladies and gentlemen. 
By referring to the last two volumes, you will have the 
choice of several ,braiding, woolwork, appliqué, and em- 
broidery patterns for these useful articles of household 
wear. 

New Supscrrper.—You will see by reference to the remarks 
in italics at the head of this column, that our publisher is 
always glad to aid, by every means in his power, subscribers 
who may be inclined to exert themselves to introduce the 
paper to the notice of their friends. We are greatly encou- 
raged by your letter. 

Nina.—Your dress will dye black well, and would probably 
take purple or maroon, or else a darker shade of grey. Trim 
with bands of corded silk of the same shade. 

Prrry.—Make a postilion basque of your over-skirt, and 
drape your under-skirt short over a black silk skirt. Put 
velvet and fringe on your grey armure. 

IpA.—French paper with delicate tracery, but not ruled, and 
a raised monogram or initial in the corner, is fashionable 
stationery. Se. 

Mrs. SKINNER.—We do not give addresses ; and to publish 
your advice would simply be turning this column into an 
advertising medium. 

A ConsTANt READER.—It is the height of rudeness to carry 
on a conversation in an undertone, or under cover of fictitious 
names, at the table, and none but under-bred persons would 
dream of doing suchathing. It is equally rude to seem to com- 
ment in any way on the food in the presence of the hostess, 
whether you are her guest or boarder. Many people who 
pride themselves on their good-breeding seem to think them- 
selves at liberty to become genuine boors the moment they 
enter a boarding-house. 

A Constant ReADER.—Demosthenes cured himself of stam- 
mering by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. The pro- 
cess is cheap and easy.. Why not try it, as you cannot 
afford to pay a physician's fees? E 

Scuoocrrt.--Read .Dr. Dio Lewis’s remarks in our last 
number. We thiuk it decidedly indecorous for a young 
girl to dance a fast polka, or be ‘‘ fast” in any way In such 
a manner as to cause remarks. And, since you walt for our 
advice before venturing on such a course, we most earnestly 
counsel you to sobriety of deportment. : 

Country REaprer.—We have published several articles on 
the care of the hair, and have nothing to add to the infor- 
mation already given. As to nostrums, we can only advise 
you to let them alone. 

H: L. S.—‘*Smith’s Claszical Dictionary” contains numerous 
illustrations of antique costumes. See also the illustrations 
published in our columns a few weeks ago. 

‘‘Tarrte BeLLe.”—You can wear all the fashionable colours, 
the yellow shades of brown, pink, black with _pink, which 
would be very becoming to you. Avoid blue and green. 
Pearl colour, trimmed with maroon, would be avon, be- 
coming, or grey with garnet. Wear your hair braided. 


[Aprit 15, 1871. 
(Our (Exchange, 
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Wr: again print the “ regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 97, Flect- 
street. No charge whatever 1s made for the use of the ‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. : 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4. Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and witb the pseudonym of the writer, as 
well as that of the person tor whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the oflice of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of 
exchangers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I wisH to obtain a good sound copy (need not be new) of 
Dr. Smith’s ‘‘Dictionary of the Bible.’’ Will give in ex- 
change books or music of equal value, of which I will send 
lists to any one addressing LADYBIRD. 

I AM in want of a stamp or crest album. Will give instru- 
mental and dance music in exchange.—Youna WIFE. 

I sHoutp like to make exchanges for the following songs, 
for which I will give others of equal value: ‘‘ Rock me to 
Sleep,” Benedict ; ‘‘ Home they brought her Warrior Dead,” 
Miss Lindsay; ‘‘She wore a Wreath of Roses,” Knight.— 
WILD Rose. 

I HAVE Mrs. Hailstone’s Book on Lace, which I am willing 
to lend to any lady for a limited period if a suitable offer is 


‘made. —Lizzy B. 


WANTED a set of chessmen, ivory preferred. Have many 
useful things I could give —Address GRIMALKIN, 

I can offer many things for a canary in song, and some 
good hardy English ferus. I also wish for an aviary.— 
Rowan TREE. 

I sHOULD like to exchange with a lady books of equal value 
for Miss Procter’s ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics,” second series, and 
any of Thackeray’s works.—SuUNSHINE. 

Ladys Own Paper from September, 1867, to the end of 
1870, complete, and in good condition. Useful offers re- 
quested,—S. A.P. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1871. 


S we write, the struggle for the possession of Paris 
appears to be fast approaching a crisis which has 
already been inexplicably delayed. The Versailles 
Government has evidently resolved to undertake a 
supreme effort against the Commune, and to that end 
it has made preparations of a complete and compre- 
hensive nature, to which the finishing touch has now 
been put. A number of heavy siege guns have been 
brought up from Brest and Havre, the available troops 
were to be increased on Wednesday last by the arrival 
of 25,000 of the Imperial army released from German 
prisons, and the whole of the force had been put under 
the command of Marshal M‘Mahon, whose character 
makes it certain that he will adopt the most thorough- 
going measures to subdue the Parisian insurgents. The 
insurgents themselves have not, however, been idle, 
and the struggle for supremacy, even if short, is likely, 
therefore, to bea very deadly one. i 


The lot of soldiers’ wives, as is well known, has 
never been a path of roses, the military regulations 
having apparently been originally framed for the ex- 
press purpose of degrading the poor women as rita 
as possible, and giving every encouragement to the 
men to degenerate into brutes; but, happil at last 
public attention was so urgently and naraisiena di- 
rected to the matter by the press, that a choroanhe a 
form was not only asked for, but haan been 
ceded. Now it would seem to be the turn of the 
wives of City policemen to demand a hearing. and 
certainly if the statements made a few days 
ago at the Mansion-house be correct, and we 
see no reason to doubt them, their case is a 
very hard one at present. A Mrs. Folkard, wife of 
one of the City force, has been instrumental in 
making the matter public, and in making her appeal 
against the onerous regulations, she seems to hare 
adopted a somewhat similar mode’ to that ptactised in 
some parts of India, where it is the custom for a 
Hindoo who believes himself to have been wronged h 

a judge or other official to take up his position ibEints 
his oppressor’s front-door, and there remain without 
taking food until he either dies of starvation or obtains 
redress. At her appearance before Sir T. Gabriel to 
answer a charge of having attempted suicide, she 
stated that she would not have committed the attempt 
if she had had a home to go to. By the 
City police regulations she and her husband were 
bound to live within the City boundary, but in conse- 
quence of so many houses having been pulled down for 
railways and improvements, they were unable to find a 
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dwelling within those limits, They first “took a place 
which was not fit fora dog to live in, until they got 
a house, and they stayed in that until the roof was 
taken off and the dust from the ceiling fell on their 
heads and compelled them to leave.” Since then they 
have lived in a warehouse, and Folkard believed 
that the discomfort which they had undergone had 
driven his wife to the state of desperation in which 
she made her suicidal attempts. Sir Thomas Gabriel 
expressed his intention of communicating with the 
police authorities, with a view to obtaining a remis- 
sion of the rule in question, and it is to be hoped 
something will come of his intervention on behalf ofa 
very deserving class of public servants and their wives. 


The last number of the Saturday Review devotes an 
article to the advanced education of women, or, as it is 
pleased to head it, “ Plato in Petticoats,” and amongst 
much that is, as usual, very offensively severe on the 
sex, it supplies one or two grains of sterling truth. 
The writer is no doubt quite correct in stating that at 
present the woman who seeks to gain knowledge 
beyond the mere elements has much to complain of. 
“The girl who wishes to make a collection of scientific 
ov historical facts requires encouragement; they are 
far better than either monograms or beetles. As it is, 
she is half afraid of a date even when it is right, and 
when she has called it up into existence, regards it in 
much the same light as the unfortunate youth did the 
devil, whom he had raised without any definite idea as 
to his employment. Patronised by the prig at dinner, 
when she happens to be invited to one, and relegated 
to the schoolboy in the evening, whose mind reverts to 
the athletic sports at every pause of the interchange 
of monosyllables, she is far more sinned against than 
sinning. The path of knowledge is a very hard one, 
and it requires considerable strength of mind to dis- 
regard the latent opinion of the social Arnophes who 
still believe that the whole duty of a girl is savoir prier 
Dieu, maimer, coudre et filer, She has her Scylla and 
Charybdis to avoid. It seems almost impossible to 
escape falling into the extreme of either vapid chaff or 
hopeless nineteenth-century priggishness. 


The death of Charles Dickens, followed by the read- 
ing of his will, at length promises to bring about some- 
thing like a funeral reform, the first-fruits of the 
movement being the establishment of a London com- 
pany which a few days ago practically revealed its in- 
tentions in the matter. ‘The new and improved 
funeral cortége” consists of a hearse and mourning 
carriages painted violet and adorned with silver 
wreaths of immortelles; dark grey horses take the 
place of the old biack chargers, and the mutes—or 
assistants as they are termed—are dressed in a livery 
of plain black relieved with silver buttons, &c. While, 
however, we are glad that the ancient gloom is to be 
modified, we do not see any prospect of the under- 
takers’ bills being shortened by the new style, and this 
is really the most powerful argument in favour of the 
reform. As we pointed out and illustrated by examples 
many months ago, when writing on this subject, the 
present fashion involves, if Mrs. Grundy is to be pro- 
pitiated, an excessive expenditure at the very moment— 
at least in a large proportion of cases, as when the bread- 
winner is suddenly taken away when every shilling is 
of importance. A reform that should strike at this 
evil is certainly very much required. 


Under the startling heading of “Slavery Reviving,” 
several of the daily papers have commented in justly 
severe terms on some shameful disclosures made by 
the Pioneer, and other Indian journals, of the way in 
which the kidnapping of men and women for slaves, 
under the name of coolies, is still carried on in India. 
Three of the agents of this infamous traffic have been 
just condemned at Allahabad to twelve, nine, and six 
months’ imprisonment respectively for their share in it. 
Their practice was to inveigle their victims into a den, 
where they were closely guarded, and then, by terror 
or fraud, to induce them to sign the contract under 
which they were deported to the West Indies, and 
there, as we have so often been told, made to labour 
for years in a condition of serfdom little, if at all, 
better than that of the negroes before the Emancipa- 
tion Act. A most significant feature of the present 
case is that women, young and good looking, are 
obviously the prey preferred by these human jackals. 
They receive seven rupees apiece from their employers 
for each female coolie whom they send out, and enly 
four fora man. The abortive attempt which has led 
to their present punishment was one to compel a poor 
woman altogether against her will to allow herself to 
be made a slave. She was enticed into their home in 
Allahabad on pretence of an offer of work of the kind 
by which she earns her bread (corn-grinding), and then 
locked up, cuffed, and abused, in company with a 
number of other terrified creatures previously caught, 
like sheep, in this abominable trap. Luckily this 
woman’s sister, on missing her, succeeded in tracing 
her out, and on appealing to two English clergymen 
the doors of the den_ of thieves were burst open, the 
captives escaped, and the kidnappers were prosecuted 


and convicted, 
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EASTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At the Gaiety and St. James’s Theatres the Easter 
pieces were brought out on Saturday evening, and we 
will therefore take them first. At the Haymarket, Olympic, 
Strand, Vaudeville, Royalty, and Court Theatres, and at 
the Royal Amphitheatre, no novelties were produced, the 
managers relying upon their old programmes, which in 
each case sutticed to fill their houses. 


St. James’s Toearre.—Two novelties were produced 
on Saturday evening by Mrs. John Wood. Rival Romeos, 
the first, isa ‘‘rough and tumble” farce by Mr. Farnie, 
exhibiting men dressed as women and other old-fashioned 
and not very attractive proceedings. Its reception was 
unfavourable, and the farce will, we suspect, be speedily 
withdrawn from the bills. A different fate may con- 
fidently be predicted for the Actress by Daylight, which 
followed. This piece, which, with commendable frank- 
ness, is stated on the bills to be from the French of M. 
Fournier, has more than once been played in England. 
As it at present stands, it is a clever and amusing pro- 
duction, sinning only against art in the manner in which 
its climax is unnecessarily prolonged. In story the 
Actress by Daylight is the exact counterpart of David 
Garrick. Inthe latter piece, the great actor undertakes 
to cure a young girl of her stage fancies by presenting 
himself in an unfavourable light. In the former, the 
merit of the sacrifice is quintupled, since it is a woman, 
who, to cure a youth of his infatuation, places herself 
before him as vulgar, mercenary, and ignorant. This last 
piece was a decided success. 


GateTy THEATRE.—The new opera, founded upon an 
incident in the life of Peter the Great of Russia, which 
was to have been produced at the immediate commence- 
ment of the engagement of Mr. Santley, not being quite 
ready, by reason of the necessity of more rehearsals than 
those which have already taken place, Mr. Santley’s 
engagement began on Saturday with a performance of 
Auber’s Era Diavolo, in which he played the part of the 
robber Count, according to the version arranged for him 
upon a previous occasion at this same theatre. In ad- 
dition to /‘ra Diavolo, a new extravaganza, called Malala, 
with music by Offenbach, with all his dash, fire, and 
sparkle, was also provided for the entertainment of the 
patrons of the theatre, who were present in force. 


Avetpui. —Mr. Andrew Halliday, whose clever adapta- 
tions, for dramatic purpose, of historical and social] story 
have made his name specially and deservedly celebrated, 
has now tried his well-practised hand at Victor Hugo’s 
thrilling and picturesque, albeit ghastly, romance of 
‘¢Esmeralda.” But first let us say the Easter Monday 
entertainments at the Adelphi commenced with ‘‘a new 
and original farce,” entitled Down in a Balloon, by the 
veteran John Oxenford. The action of the piece is 
slight, but it was well received. Concerning Notre Danie, 
or, the Gipsy Girl of Paris—such being the title given by 
Mr. Halliday to his dramatic version of Victor Hugo’s 
story—we may unhesitatingly aflirm that the adapter has 
done his work well. Notre Dame is assuredly a success. 
The scenery is more than good ; it is, in parts at least, 
magnificent; while the grouping of the revels is a 
masterly arrangement after Mr. Cormack’s well-known 
ability. 

Princess’s.—The ‘new and original farce” in which 
the Vokes family make their first appearance at the Prin- 
cess’s, furnishes these admirable artists with a vehicle for 
three-quarters of an hour’s delightful extravaganza. The 
old and very slight machinery of a mistaken identity gives 
the motif of this rampant piece of fun. This laughable 
trifle is called The Wrong Man in the Right Place, and 
was received with screams of laughter. aust and Mar- 
guerite, one of the great successes of the late Mr. Charles 
Kean in this theatre, has the double advantage of being 
practically a new piece (not having been revived, if we 
remember rightly, since its production, nearly twenty 
years ago), and of furnishing Mr. Phelps a character in 
which he displays with extraordinary force his powers of 
incisive utterance and grim humour. The concluding 
piece, from the pen of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, called The 
Man in the Moon; or the Eagle’s I'light, is founded on 
one of the late Crofton Croker’s ‘‘ Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland,” a book which was the delight of 
readers a quarter of a century ago. The story of Daniel 
O’Rourke, who dreamed a whisky dream that he was 
carried up to the moon on the back of an eagle, is 
amusingly turned into a dramatic form, and 1s_ the 
medium for the display of a series of views of Irish lake 
scenery by Mr. William Beverley, anc a moonlight ballet 
of fifty, arranged by Mr. Cormack, with all of which the 
audience appeared well pleased. 


QuEEN’s.—Many circumstances combined to render the 
production at this house of Mr. Taylor’s new drama Joaiv 
of Are an event of more than usual interest. Curiosity 
as to the manner in which Mr. Taylor would treat.a story 
offering so finea theme, but hampered by so many diffi- 
culties, desire to see how far would succeed the author's 
second attempt to restore to the stage the long banished 
drama, and hope to applaud, in a part worthy of her 
beauty and talents, an actress who in previous, perfurm- 
ances won reputation almost at a bound, induced many un- 
doubtedly to be present, and the excitement was increased 
in intensity by fears that had been held lest the health of 
Mrs. Rousby should cause the postponement of the pro 
mised enjoyment. An audience, including a large pro- 
portion of the notabilities, literary and artistic, crowded, 
accordingly, the house to the roof. Conccrning the merits 
of the play and of the acting opinions will be divided. 
Mr. Taylor has divested the story of most of the senti- 
mental trappings with which the geuius of Schiller has 
surrounded it, and has sought to compensate for the 
absence of these by supplying a full measure of the grim 
accessories which belong to historical legend. The story, 
as it now stands, is rather a series of historical tableaux 
than a thoroughly cohesive drama. Mrs. Rousby’s im- 


personation of the heroine is a fine performance. Though 
still suffering, as was but too easily apparent, Mrs, 
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Rousby underwent the fatigues of a part of almost un- 
equalled difficulty in a manner that drew forth incessant 
and most merited applause. The scenery and decora- 
tions are so good as to seem almost unsurpassable. 


Tus Price or WAtEs’s.—The novelty at this theatre 
was a clever little piece called Out off with a Shilling, 
which preceded the popular comedy of Ours, and was very 
well received. 


CHARING-cross.—The erewhile gay ‘ Letitia of the 
Parisians,” torn with factions and bleeding from inter- 
necine war, thrusts forth, for a while, her clever comedians, 
whose position at this painful juncture must increase the 
sympathy of English audiences. The new company of 
Parisian actors, who on Monday evening opened a short 
season under the direction of M. Huber, is, however, apart 
from any contingent circumstances, worthy of the patron- 
age of playgoers as favourable specimens of the stage 
talent of the artists of a people which has been charac- 
teristic of the nation. A lively trifle, entitled Lrisette 
served as lever de rideaw to Victorien Sardow’s sprightly 
three-act comedy, Les Puttes de Mouche. 

Atthe Crystal! Palace, St. James’s-hall, Polytechnic, and 


other places of favourite resort, attractive programmes 
were provided, and were well received by large audiences. 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


LIZABETH StuART PuHELPs, author of ‘‘ Gates Ajar,” is said 
to be an invalid. 


Lady Clementina Davies is about to publish a book, the 
title of which is ‘‘ Recollections of Society in France and 
England.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Howitt are now in Rome, where, on the 16th 
inst., they will celebrate their fiftieth, their golden wedding- 
day. 

The Crystal Palace Handel Festival will be celebrated on 
the 16th, 19th, 21st, and 23rd of June. The oratorios will 
be the ‘‘ Messiah” and ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” and a miscella- 
neous selection of Handelian works, sacred and secular. 


Mrs. Haydn, of Tallow, County of Waterford, has received 
the following letter : ‘‘Colonel Ponsonby has had the honour 
of submitting Mrs. Haydn’s acrostic to the Queen, who has 
been graciously pleased to accept it. The second copy will 
be forwarded to Princess Louise.—Windsor Castle, March 24, 
1871.” 

On Wednesday afternoon last week, shortly after five 
o'clock, a second outbreak of fire was discovered at the Econo- 
mic Museum, Perryn House, Twickenham, the property of 
Mr. Thomas Twining, which resulted in the total destruction 
of the building and its valuable contents, estimated at from 
7,0002. to 10,0002. 


On her way to England to fulfil her engagements for the 
present season, Madame Adelina Patti could not resist the 
temptation of accepting the 7dle of Violetta in Zvaviata at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, for the sum of about 3601. 
for a single night. The 4fr. places rose to 25fr., and the 
receipts of a full house (usually 3,000fr.) advanced to 20, 000fr. 


Another life of Prince Bismarck has just been published at 
Brussels. Under the title of ‘‘ Le Comte de Bismarck, sa 
Biographie et sa Politique,” M. Alfred Michiels has written 
a life of the Prussian statesman, based on his speeches and 
conversation, and on his private letters to Countess Bismarck, 
M. Alfred Michiels writes from a French point of view. 


Hans Christian Andersen was the son of a shoemaker, and 
his family were so poor that at an early age he was apprenticed 
by his mother to a tailor ; but he always detested manual 
labour, and made clever verses when he was twelve years old. 
He has added the experiences of the past fourteen years to 
‘The Story of My Life,” for the benetit of a translation to be 
issued in New York. 

A granite monument, erected in Ardwick Cemetery, Man- 
chester, to the memory cf the Jate Mr. Ernest Jones, was 
unveiled on Saturday. The inscription on the monument 
describes Mr, Jones’s work as a poet and a patriot, his labours 
on behalf of the poorer classes, and his political career. ‘I'he 
fund raised on behalf of the widow and family of Mr. Jones 
has now reached the sum of nearly 3,000/., and includes sub- 
scriptions from Lord Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, and the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens. 

Miss Cusack, one of the Sisters of the Convent of Poor 
Clares, at Kenmare, in the county of Kerry, is bringing out a 
series of works all more or less educational in character, 
Those which have appeared are ‘*A School History of Ire- 
land” (in 12mo); the ‘* Illustrated History of Ireland ” 
(Svo) ; and **The Hlustrated Life St. Patrick,” in a handsome 
4to volume. Miss Cusack is determined to show that a lady 
devoted to a religious life can still hold her own among the 
educators of the age. 

Mr. Maplesou’s season of Italian Opera will be commenced 
to-day (Saturday), at Drury-lane Theatre, with Sir Michael 
Costa as Musical Director and Conductor. <A letter from 
New York of the 19 h ult. states that Mdlle. Nilsson will not 
visit London this seasov. Whilst expressing her good wishes 
for the success of Mr. Mapleson’s enterprise, the lady bas 
resolved to take some time to repose, and will sing again in 
America in the autumn. lier present tour will extend to the 
end of May. 

The most cclebrated cf our professors of the harp, John 
Balsir Chatterton, died at ms reside.ce ii Manchester-stree$ 
at two o'clock on Sunday morning, He was scised with a 
severe cold on tlie Friday, rapidly grew worse every hour, and 
died, apparently free from pain, at two o'clock on Sunday, 
Mr, Chatterton was highly res; ected by a numerous circle of 
professional and private fiends, and was in his sixty-seyenth 
year, ‘The last cecasion on which he performed was at the 
weddibg of her Royal Highness the Princess Leuise, at 
Windsor Castle, March 21. 


About Prarts.—It is curious that the nearest cognate 
substance to the pearl is bezoar, a concretion of deep olve- 
green colour found in the stomachs of goats, dogs, cows, Fie 
especially of camels. ‘The bezoar used to be a valued ta re 
man. ‘he Chinese have for centuries carried on irae 

. : he re i 
organised system of manufacturing pearls. ae tres eriil 
was made carly in the thirteenth century, ae ERE RA 

. or act sre MH 
honour the inventor with a temple and Oe as atthe 
worship, The French pearls, which excel : Mr eTR aki: 
beauty of their imitation, are manufactured, 1 ln- 
eee, Sprate it ite fish, which abound in 
stance, out of the scales of tiny white , 

: : : he Seine and Marne. It takes from 
the small tributaries of the Sein i eercnormonndlolik 
seventeen to eightecn thousand fish to ma p of the 


famous essence d'orient, 
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Che Latest Fashions, 
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A LARGE number of spring suits just arrived from the 
J Continent show a variety of styles for the approach- 
ing warm weather, without disclosing anything especially 
novel. To itemise: there is no change in the breadths 
of lower skirts of suits. Their shape is the flat gored 
front and sides witb full back, their width is from three 
and a half to four yards round the bottom, and their | 
length is a matter of taste. Ultra fashionables 
and extremists let the skirt drag an inch or two 
behind, while sensible women make it just short 
enough to escape the ground. All suits have 
an upper-skirt, or a polonaise that has the effect 
of one. The long over-skirt will not continue to 
be so exclusively worn, since very short and 
very long over-skirts are among the newest 
models. The former are very dressy for light, 
thin fabrics that do not drape well, and require 
to be arranged in some fanciful manner. The 
latter are plain widths, very slightly gored and 
very simply draped. Many suits are belted and 
ornamented with a bow behind, but without 
sash ends. Elaborate sashes are abandoned. Loose | 
sacques are longer and less slashed than those of last 
year. They are closed on the sides, and only open in the 
centre of the back to prevent hooping over the full 
tournure. The loose paletot of last summer and the 


basque of the present season are combined to form a very 
jaunty wrap. The front is short, loose, and square, like 
the sailor jacket ; the back is a regular postilion basque, 
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Fig. 99,—LACE EDGING IN GUIPURE D’ART. 


with a little fulness added below the waist in the side 
forms. These garments are more frequently made of 
summer cloth the colour of the suit than of the material 
of the suit. Small revers or Marie Antoinette collars 
finish the throat when it is pointed and opened low, but 
ruches and standing bands close round the throat are 
much used. The sleeve of the season is the half-flowing 
sleeve, fitting the arm smoothly from the shoulder to 
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Fig. 102.—GUIPURE D’ART SQUARE FOR 
CRAVATS, ETC. 


midway between the elbow and wrist, where it 
is widened, and the fulness held in a box-pleat 
covered by a bow or a passementerie orna- 
ment, or else the sleeve is cut off all round, 
and finished by a pleated rufile. 

An original idea for suits intended for sum- 
mer wear dispenses with an outer wrap, and 
thus gives but one covering for the body and 
arms. The waist, which must be put on first, 
is a chemise Russe with darts in front, and 
loose back. ‘This corsage is lined with soft 
muslin or with cotton satine. The dress skirt, 
belted over the chemise Russe to hold it in 
place, has the apron front of the over-skut 


fig. 104.—Lapy’s sHor. 


attached to it, and prettily caught up at the 
sides. To complete the suit a belt—of folds 
bound on each edge—is added, and from this 
belt is pendent the bouffant back that com- 
pletes the over-skirt. This is a stylish and 
convenient design for business, shopping, and 
travelling suits that are donned in a hurry, as 
each part is so well arranged that it is almost 
impossible to fail in adjusting the dress at 


once. - When worn the suit has the effect of <= 


an elaborate polonaise and skirt. : ; 
Correspondents ask, Shall we trim. with 
ruffies or flat bands ! 


To either, or both, we 
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Fig. 98.—COUVRETTE OF WHITE JAVA CANVAS. 


say inreply. The modistes have a few rules that it is well 
not to transgress. For instance, a single deep flounce is 


Fig. 101.—MUSLIN CRAVAT ORNAMENTED WITiL GUIPURE DART. 


on its lower edge, the heading must be elaborate, and the 
flounce must be set above the edge of the dress, whilea nar- 
row pleating or aruche finishes the edge. An elegant style 
is to put a deep treble box-pleating in the centre of each 
of the six gored widths of a skirt, place elaborate bows or 
passementerie ornaments in the space between, and head 
all with folds of repped silk and passementerie. For 
narrower ruffles avoid everything systematic in arrange- 
ment. Gather and pleat them alternately ; make over- 
lapping or in groups; use different shades for alternate 
rufiles, or else different fabrics of the same shade. Instead 
of double folds, single bias bands are used. 
These are generally finished on the upper side, 
and sometimes on both sides, by a tiny piping 
fold of a darker shade. For black gros grain 
dresses these tiny folds are of the heavy repped 
ottoman silk, and by way of ornament the 
centre band of gros grain is dotted with passc- 
menterie figures, or with very small buttons. 
Wash poplins and many other spring goods are 
trimmed with bands of the same material, of a 
darker shade. This pretty fashion has entirely 
superseded the plan of trimming every colour 
with black. Five bias bands, each two inches 
wide, piped with a darker shade, or with a 
different material, are placed an inch apart round skirts 
For still plainer dresses, two bands, each four inches wide, 
are used. Ail trimmings surround garments as bordere. 
There is no elaborate festooning on skirts, or fanciful 
epaulets or collars on waists. The beauty of basques and 
paletots is in the fit, and the trimming merely outlines 
the graceful garment. The only exception we discover to 
this is when the trimming outlines a vest on basques, or 
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Vig. 100.—LACE EDGING IN GUIPURE D’ART. 


is passed straight up the centre of the back of paletots. 
A bow or a brandebourg of gimp is placed on sleeves or 
at the back of a postilion. 

The grey and brown shades that are always popular in 
spring are very largely represented. Poussitre, or dust- 
colour, dove grey, ashes of roses, and the yellow-browns 


not so stylish as two, three, or four narrower ones; if a | and buffs called Frou-frou, are the colours most generally 


deep flounce is preferred, it must have a narrow ruflle 
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shown. Few contrasts are seen. Dark steel grey 


trimmed with nut brown is a stylish combi- 


nation. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


Summer cashmere is a novelty. It is a soft, 
all-wool, twilled fabric of very light quality, 
in broken plaids, checks, and cross-bars. The 
selvedges are finished as fringe, to be used in 
trimming flounces and the over garments. It 
is six-quarters wide. As many object to these 
self-fringed goods on account of their resem- 
blance to the shawl suits that are now some- 
what passé, the fringe can be dispensed with, 
At any rate, we know of no more beautiful 
fabric than this, especially for ladies’ wrappers 
and for children’s suits. The bright blue and 
white plaids are among the prettiest; and 
another stylish combination is black and white 
plaid with maroon bars between. 

Tue Von Mo tke Cortar.—The newest 
lace collar, called the Von Moltke, is pointed 
at the throat, to be worn very low, has square 
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outer corners, and grows narrow toward the 
neck. It resembles the shape of the Marie 
Antoinette collar. 

EMBROIDERY.—There a great effort to 
revive embroidery as trimming upon dresses, 
jackets, tunics, sashes, and the like, but in 
this country it can never achieve more than a 
limited success on account of its enormous 
cost. Ladies who are willing to pay so high a 


price for decoration generally prefer lace, or 


something that wili outlast the fabric upon 
- which it is employed. The best method of 
using embroidery is perhaps to have it executed 
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upon bands of silk, or velvet, or cashmere, and applied to | occasions, both for day and evening. The pale yellow | enamel at present. The designs are similar to those of 
garments and dresses in such a way that it can be re- | gold, known as Roman and Etruscan, the red gold, with | plain gold sets, but they are coloured pale blue. They 
moved and utilised a second time if it is needed. The | copper alloy, and the picked gold, a bright yellow with | are exceedingly becoming to blondes. Coral and tur- 
difficulty in the way of this method is the rapid change of | frost-like decorations, are used for these sets. The designs quoises are much worn this season. The former is asso- 


fashion, which compels different forms, different designs, | are artistic and beautiful, and most varied, Long pen- | ciated with diamonds—the latter with pearls. There is 
with every season, and subordinates altogether the perma- | dants are the most becoming earrings for round faces ; not, however, a marked partiality for any special stone, 
nently beautiful to the passing novelty. _ hoops and balls for slender faces. The pierced or per- | as there was at one time for amethysts. ‘Plain gold sets 


JEWELLERY.—The most useful sets of jewellery are 


forated gold, of reddish cast, is exceedingly pretty for | are preferred by ladies who cannot afford variety in jewel- 
those made entirely of gold. These can be worn on all 


brunettes. Turquoise blue enamel on gold is the favourite | lery, and these are becoming to brunettes and blondes 
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alike, are worn both by old and young, and with costumes 
of every colour. At Streeter’s well-known establishment 
in Conduit-street, W., a large collection of all the above- 
mentioned varieties is now on view ; while for ladies who 
affect the cheaper and elegant imitations in alloy we re- 
commend a visit to Messrs. Pyke’s attractive show-rooms 


in Ely-place, Holborn. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Figs. 104 to 106.) 
Figs. 104 and 105.—Lapy’s SHOEs. 


These shoes may be made in velvet, cloth, or satin, the 
colour corresponding to the dress with which they are to 
be worn. Fig. 104 is shown in blue and white satin, 
lined with white or ruching of blue round the top, and a 
rosette and buckle on the instep. Fig. 105 is of scarlet 
cashmere lined with a white quilted lining. Narrow 
ruching round, with a very large rosette in front. 


Fig. 106.—Inpoor Toitet or Grey Pourr Dz Sore. 


Plain skirt two inches on the ground, Over-skirt, with 
square front caught up at the sides by a strap of the same 
material. Plain bodice with basque waist, deep collar, and 
half-flowing sleeves. The whole trimmed round with a 
bias fold a shade lighter than the dress. 


Gelork-table: 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Figs. 98 to 103.) 
Fig, 98.--Covvrerte or Java CANVAS. 

Take a square of white Java canvas, and 2 inches from 
the edge cut 8 double threads, and draw them out, leav- 
ing the cross threads only. Over these work with white 
cotton as follows: Draw 4 threads together, with an over- 
cast stitch, wind the cotton 2 or 3 times round 2 of these 
4 threads; then with the 2 remaining threads, take up 
the 2 next threads, with an overcast stitch, and so on all 
round, Fill up the open squares at the corners with a 
star in point de reprise, and sew down the loose threads 
at the back of the canvas. Round the inner and outer 
edges of this open border work with scarlet wool a row of 
cross stitches, beyond this a row of point Russe with fine 
black silk, and then a row of points in the same stitch 
with scarlet wool. The fringe is made by ravelling out 
the threads of the canvas along the edges, and the corners 
are filled up with the spare threads sewn in and cut to the 
required length. 


Figs. 99 and 100,—Lace Epeine in Guripure D’ART. 
These edgings are worked on straight netting; the 

varicus stitches are so clearly shown in our engravings 

that further description is unnecessary. : 


Fig 101.—Musirin CravaT ORNAMENTED WITH 
GUIPURE D’ART. 

This is a straight strip of muslin, 13 inches long and 8 
inches wide, the ends of which are cut to a point. On 
each point is laid a square of fine guipure d’art (see fig. 102), 
the edges of which are overcast on to the muslin, and the 
lower edge trimmed with guipure d'art lace. The muslin 
is then folded double and in the middle of the length, 
and drawn through a gathered knot of muslin. 


Fig. 102.—Square 1n Gurpure pD’ART. 

This elegant square is worked in point de reprise, 
darning, and point d’esprit on a foundation of straight 
netting with white cotton. It would be found very pretty 
or cravats, d’oyleys, antimacassars, toilet pincushions, Kc. 


Fig. 103.—Tatrine anp Crotcuet Lace Epaina. 


This lace is worked with two shuttles in the following 
manner: Knot the ends of the 2 threads together, and 
work* with 1 shuttle only 1 circle of 3 double, 3 times 
alternately 1 purl, 3 double ; close to this circle, over the 
cotton on the second shuttle, 1 scallop of 4 double, 1 
purl, 4 double ; then close to this with one shuttle only, 
1 circle of 5 double, fastened on to the last purl of the 
preceding circle, 3 double, 1 purl, 5 double; then work 
over the cotton on the 2nd shuttle, 1 circle of 3 double, 1 
purl, 3 double, 1 purl, 3 double ; close to this, with 1 shuttle 
only, 1 circle of 5 double, fastened on to the last purl of 
the preceding circle, 3 double, 1 purl, 3 double, 1 purl, 5 
double ; then work over the cotton on the 2nd shuttle, 1 
scallop of 3 double, 1 purl, 3 double, 1 purl, 3 double ; 
close ¢to this, with 1 shuttle, 1 circle of 7 double, 
fastened on to the last purl of {the preceding 
circle, 3 double, 1 purl, 3 double, 1 purl, 7 double ; 
then again, over the cotton on the 2nd_ shuttle, 1 
scallop of 3 double, 1 purl, 4 double, 1 purl, 3 double ; 
the half of 1 vandyke, including the middle scallop, is 
then completed. Then continue to work on 3 scallops, 
divided by 2 circles as before, only in reversed order, be- 
ginning with the larger circle. After working the 6th 
(smallest) circle, work over the cotton on the 2nd shuttle, 
1 scallop of 2 double, 1 purl, 2 double ; then continue to 
work on, repeating from *. Then work over the cotton, 
on the 2nd shuttle from illustration, small scallops with 
purl, fastened on to the purl of the scallops of the Ist 
row. On the middle purl of every circle of the Ist row 
work 1 double in crotchet, 3 chain after every double 
stitch ; then work 1 open work treble row. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Brookfield’s (Mrs.) Influence, a Novel, 2nd edition, crown Svo, 103. 6d 
Hints to Mothers on the Proper Management of Tire tekd 0, 103. 6d. 5 
12mo, 9d., cloth, sewed. : Children, by Aunt Peggy, 
Household Handy-book of Domestic Economy, 18mo, 1s., cloth 
Richmond’s (Legit) Annuals of the Poor, new edition, Somos eta alate 
Trollope’s (A.) Kalph, the Heir, 3 yols., crown 8yo, 31s, 6d., aloths . 


———— 


Those Ladies who have not yet used GLENFIELD StarcH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, they 
will say, like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the finest Starch they 
ever used. When you ask for Glenfield Starch see that you get it 
ag inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra profit. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Che Corlet. 


oO 
DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 


HE Boston Journal of Chemistry calls attention to the 
different preparations sold by druggists for dressing 
hair. It tells us that all of the oils and greasy pomades with 
euphonious names are manufactured from lard oil and 
simple lard. Bears’ grease is the most filthy of all animal 
fats, and it is safe to say that the genuine stuff is but rarely 
or never sold by druggists, Castor oil and cologne spirits 
make a good and cheap dressing. The oil derived from the 
castor bean possesses peculiar properties, which admirably 
adapt it for use on the hair. The Journal concludes :— 

“A cheap and very good dressing is made by dissolving 
four ounces of perfectly pure, dense glycerine in twelve 
ounces of rose-water. Glycerine evaporates only at high 
temperatures; and therfore under its influence the hair is 
retained in a moist condition for a long time. 

“As aclass the vegetable oils are better for the hair than 
animal oils. They do not become rancid and offensive so 
rapidly ; and they are subject to different and less objection- 
able chemical changes. Olive oil and that derived from the 
cocoa-nut have been largely employed, but they are far in- 
ferior in every respect to that from the castor bean. 

“Do not use any oils whatever is the best advice. Those 
men and women having the finest and glossiest suits of hair, 
simply use soft water, washing the head every few days with 
pure castile soap. Bunt as we do not expect everybody to 
subseribe to this formula, it is well to caution the general 
public against the indiscriminate use of preparations sold for 
the hair.” 


The Ponseheeper. 


———— 


USES OF SPIRITS OF AMMONIA. 


By AN Owp Hovsewire. 


ISTERS in household labours, have you any idea what a 
very useful thing ammonia is to have in the house? If 
not, give your maid of all work sixpence and an empty bottle 
at once, and send her to the first chemist’s fora supply. Tell 
her to be sure to get the spirits of ammonia ; it’s the same as 
hartshorn, but if she asks for that they'll give her, for the 
same money, a few drops in a smelling bottle not as big as her 
thumb. While she’s gone I'll tell you how to use it. 

For washing paint, put a tablespoonful in a quart of 
moderately hot water, dip in a flannel cloth, and with this 
simply wipe off the woodwork ; no scrubbing will be 
necessary. For taking grease spots from any fabric, use the am- 
monia nearly pure, then lay white blotting-paper over the spot 
and iron it lightly. In washing laces put about twelve drops 
in a pint of warm suds. 

To clean silver, mix two teaspoonfuls of ammonia in a quart 
of hot soap-suds, put in your silver-ware and wash it, using 
an old nail-brush or tooth-brush for the purpose, For cleaning 
hair-brushes, &c., simply shake the brushes up and down in a 
mixture of one teaspoonful of ammonia to one pint of hot 
water ; when they are cleaned rinse them in cold water and 
stand them in the wind or in a hot placetodry. For washing 
fingermarks from looking-glaases or windows, put a few drops 
of ammonia on a moist rag and make quick work of it. 

If you wish your house-plants to flourish, put a few drops of 
the spirits in every pint of water used in watering. A tea- 
spoonful in a basin of cold water adds much to the refreshing 
effects of a bath. Nothing is better than ammonia for cleans- 
ing the hair. In every case rinse off the ammonia with clear 
water. 

Ammonia is used ag a rising in cake making, &c., but f 
cannot recommend it for that purpose ; and ten drops in a 
wine-glass of water are said to be an excellent remedy for head- 
ache and acidity of stomach, but I don’t believe in newspaper 
doctoring, and so will not endorse the remedy. However, 
for a score of needed practical household purposes, spirits of 
ammonia are invaluable, and I’m not afraid to proclaim it. 

Farmers and chemists are profound concerning the native 
article in its free state, and admit its all-important services, 
but housewives throughout the country really know very 
little of the manifold uses that can be made of a pint of the 
spirits ‘kept in the house, bottled and labelled.” I say 
emphatically, labelled, because it is a sin not to have all such 
things so conspicuously marked that no mistakes need occur. 

Let me add here, by way of caution, that ammonia 
directly applied is not good for the eyes. It has a way of 
melting them that is anything but agreeable. 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Coox1ne Ricr.—In the American ‘‘ Grocer” we find a new 
method of cooking rice which may be worth a trial: ‘‘ Take 
a nice clean stewpan, with a closely-fitting top. Then take 
a nice clean piece of white cloth, large enough to cover over 
the top of the stewpan, and hang down inside nearly to, but 
not in contact with, the botttom, and thus form a sort of sack 
into whieh put your rice. Then pour over it two cupsful of 
water, and put on the top of the stewpan, so as to hold up the 
cloth inside and fit tight all round. Put it on the fire, and 
the steam generated by the water will cook the rice beau- 
tifully. More water may be added, if necessary, but only 
enough to keep the steam up.” , 

Excettent Lemon Pre.—Add the juice and grated rind of 
two lemons, small piece of butter, one egg, one cup of flour, 
t vo cups of water, three cups of sugar. Three pies. Bake 
between two crusts. 

Custarp Lemon Pre.—Six eggs beaten, whites and yolks 
separately, two cups of milk, two cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter, juice and rind of two lemons. Beat the butter and 
sugar together, squeeze the juice and grate the rinds of the 
lemons and the whites of the eggs lastly. 

Wutre Cakr.—Three cups of sifted tlour, one and one-half 
cups of sugar, cne cup of sweet milk, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
each of lemon essence and soda. Beat butter and sugar to a 
creara, add the milk, and soda, egg and essence. Mix with 
two cups of flour, lastly one cup of flour with the cream of 
tartar. Made as directed this cake is excellent. 

Bikep Ixpras Poppixc.—Boil one quart of milk, and pour 
over a pint of sifted Indian meal ; stir it well till the meal is 
thoroughly wet and scalded. Mix three tablespoonfuls of 
wheat flour with one pint of milk, and beat to a smooth 
batter, entirely free from lumps ; then pour it in with the 
Indian batter, and beat well together. When the whole is 
lukewarm, beat three eggs and three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and mix with the batter, together with two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses ; add two teaspoonfuls of salt, two of nutmeg, cin- 
namon or ginger, if you prefer ; two large spoonfuls of suet, 
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chopped fine, or the same of melted; let it bake a few 
minutes, and then add half a pound of raisins and half a pint 
of milk, which the raisins will soak up. Bake till the pudding 
is of a rich colour, but do not let it whey. 

Patmyra, ok Date PuDDING.—One pound of fresh dates 
chopped fine and free from stones ; one pound of suet chopped 
fine; a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, and a pound of 
flour. Mix all well together, adda little salt and nutmeg, 
and make int» a soft dough with milk. Beat three eggs very 
stiff, yolks and whites separately, and add, the last thing. 
Boil in a pudding-dish three hours, or bake slowly two hours. 
Eat with liquid sauce. We have not tried this pudding, but 
hear it highly spoken of. A fig pudding, made in the same 
way, we know to be good. 

Rice Breap (South American Receipt).—One pint of rice 
flour, half a pint of wheat flour, one pint of sour milk, two 
eggs, butter half the size of an egg, and one teaspoontul of 
soda, The rice flour must be very fine, and stirred in after 
the other ingredients are partly mixed. Bake as soon as 
possible after the whole is stirred together, Bread is some- 
times made of apple, mixed with flour, by putting one-third of 
stewed apple-pulp to two-thirds of flour, and fermenting with 
yeast for twelve hours. This bread is said to be light and 
very palatable. It is much used in France, 


Correspondence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Eb. L.0.P.] 


WORKING v. IDLE WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN PaPER. 


Dear Sir,—The following trenchant remarks by Mrs. 
Bullard, a name already familiar, I believe, to your readers, 
seem to me so thoroughly to express the true ideas on a ques- 
tion that must have caused, and will still daily cause, many 
thousand earnest- minded Englishwomen much anxious 
thought, that I would crave a corner in your very interesting 
journal for their publication. —Yours truly, 

DoMESTICATED. 

The public, writes Mrs. Bullard, has been somewhat amused 
latterly at the sight of maidens, young and old, instructing 
mothers how to bring up children, and preaching to married people 
about the duties of their peculiar conditioninlife. But itremained 
for Gail Hamilton, an American writer of repute, who, judged 
by the fruits of her pen, is one of the busiest workers living, 
and who never has been induced by any man to resign her 
proud independence for the privilege of being supported, to 
extend the paradox by declaring that ‘‘ pecuniary dependence 
is the only thoroughly dignified condition for women.” 

With her customary straightforward plainness of speech, 
Gail defines her position, and shows clearly where her road 
forks with the highway of woman’s rights. Her frankness is 
certainly commendable, however false may be her logic. As 
she asserts that she thinks ‘‘the necessity of earping her 
own living is always a woman’s misfortune,” we presume she 
will give her undivided efforts towards producing a ‘‘reno- 
vated and millennial state of society where all women are 
supported by men, and will have no more to do towards 
bringing in money than the lilies of the field.” 

We know of a good many tired women who would listen 
eagerly to the voice of this charmer, did nota sense of distrust 
arise. One of them owns that her conception of heaven is 
just a rocking-chair, with all eternity to rest and rockin. She 
does not belong to the lily class, for her hands are toil- 
hardened, her locks ‘‘skimpy,” and her outline angular and 
graceless. But she belongs to a class of women with little 
joy and much pathos in their lives—a class whose woes, and 
needs, and wrongs are vital and pressing. It does not seem 
to us that Gail’s words have much meaning for such a woman 
as she is, or go very far towards unravelling the Sphinx’s 
riddle of how to make the conditions of life a little easier to 
the classes who need aid and counsel. 

Support is the vaguest possible term, and asa general thing 
loosely applied. ‘Io a rich, generous, affectionate man it 
means unlimited indulgence towards the women who belong 
to him—a beautiful house, elegant dressing, and an endless 
amount of time to idle and fritter away in shopping, visiting, 
and attending places of amusement. ‘To a penurious farmer it 
means the privilege of living under his roof, which is paid for 
in washing, cooking, scrubbing, mending, bearing and rearing 
children, and oftentimes performing considerable out-door 
work besides, while all the money mutually earned and saved 
goes into the husband’s pocket, the woman not having a penny 
she can call her own. 

As for the women who are supported, according to the strict 
sense of the term, and who sit in the metaphoric lap of ease, 
and fold their white, jewelled hands—the women who have 
made it a life-study to find somebody to support them, veri- 
table lilies who toil not, neither do they spin, but outstrip the 
splendours of Solomon in their raiment—all we can say is that 
there have been such since the world began, and we presume 
there will continue to be such until the end thereof. But in 
spite of Gail Hamilton and rose-water, it is our opinion that 
no human being can be respectable who leads an idle, aimless 
selfish life, with indulgence and personal display for alpha and 
omega. We believe thoroughly in independent self-support- 
ing women. We know a good many of them, and think they 
are an immense improvement on the old lily kind. We have 
only brushed the fringes of this great subject, but it is safe to 
aver that work 1s as good for, and as needful to, women as 
men. We hope the time will come when a healthy drone of 
either sex will be despisel—when all honest labour will bring 
with it honour, aud dignity, and just compensation. This 
comes much nearer our idea of millennial society than Gail 
Hamilton’s tinsel and pinchbeck. 


Tun Non-LrAntiity or ABsent Huspanps.—The question 
of the liability of husbards to pay deb‘s incurred by their wives 
when living apart from them cropped up at the Gloucestershire 
Assizes, in the case of Patterson v. Fisher. Plaintiff is a grocer 
and wine merchant in Cheltenham, and the defendant is a 
colonel in the Indian Army. The action was to recover 1297. for 
goods supplied to Mrs. Fisher in the years 1866, 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, while the colonel was in India. The defence was 
that defendant had allowed his wife a considerable portion of 
his “‘ncome, including aregnlar remittance of 507. a-month, and 
that his wife had no authority to pledge his credit. Verdict for 
defendant. 


oi Thad been several days suffering from diarrhea, accompanied 
with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended to me so 
strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got instant 
relief, and I can do no better than recommend it as strongly 
to any So afflicted. Hy. J. Noone (Clement and Co.), Burton-on- 
Trent, Nov., 1868.—To Perry Davis and Son,” 
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OR, HINTS TOWARDS THE HOLIDAYS. 
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LLANDUDNO, THE GREAT ORME’S HEAD, 
THE LITTLE ORME'S HEAD, AND WHAT 
Is TO BE SEEN THERE. 


COLD, bleak spring day is not (most 
persons would say) the right time to 
write about the seaside ; but the place 
Tam going to describe, with its sur- 
roundings, does not owe its chief at- 
traction to its being ‘‘the queen of 
Welsh watering-places” alone, it can 
boast of higher claims to public in- 

\ terest, The vast rock, the Great 

Orme’s Head, or Golgarth, was formerly evidently an island, 
although it is now connected with the mainland by a low 
slip of shore, and it puts forward many pleas attractive alike 
to both antiquarian and naturalist, for there are fossils, and 
flora, sea-weeds, lepidoptera, marine zoology, and birds 
ancient ruins teeming with historic legends, and Cambrian 
deposits, telling of a pre-historic Cambrian land—all crying 
out, ‘‘ Come and examine us,” to be found between the great 

head and the lesser. 

Llandudno itself, the fashionable watering-place, takes its 
name from a little church dedicated to St. Tudno, built on 
the top of the mountain, and this saint, it is recorded, had in 
his possession one of the thirteen curiosities (Royal curiosities) 
of Britain, a wonderful whetstone, to which all warriors re- 
paired in order to sharpen their swords—a hero’s it imme- 
diately operated on, but a coward’s weapon broke directly it 
touched the relic. There is not much known, however, of his 
history, save that he was the son of ‘‘Teithyn Hen,” a 
chieftain of Merioneth. 

You are not to think that the little church of St. Tudno is 
the only place of worship Llandudno can boast of; there is a 
well-built edifice dedicated to St. George, and several Welsh 
as well as English chapels here, all of which are, I under- 
stand, filled during the season by the different visitors. The 
Church of the Holy Trinity, and the Eglwys Rhos, are like- 
wise well attended ; so no one can possibly say that the resort 
of fashion is not adequately furnished with the means of 
religious instruction, for the pulpits are in all these places 
efficiently occupied. 

The comforts of life are not over-looked or Jacking here, — 
Tt is, though, a Welsh watering place in a wild country, 
quite upon a par with Brighton and other English resorts in 
respect to lodging-houses, baths, shops, &c., &c. There may 
not be so many crescents and parades, but those that do 
exist are equally well built and arranged. I have been at 
several watering-places, and I am sure I can truthfully say I 
have never been in a more comfortable lodging-house than 
the one I am in at Llandudno, Erskine House, on the North 
Parade—the landlady, Mrs. Pritchard, so perfectly under- 
stands her business. 

The bathing at Llandudno must be capital, for there are 
two bays here, distant about three quarters of a mile from 
each other, so when it is rough on this side it is sure to be 
smooth in Conway Bay. The beach is sandy, firm, and safe. 

_ Inever saw a prettier bay than the Bay of Llandudno. It 
is in the form of a half moon, between the Great and the 

Lesser Orme’s Head. The water looks, as I gaze on it from my 

window this moment, a fine clear green colour. The walk round 

the Orme’s Head is nearly six miles in extent, and a dangerous 
affair this gusty time of year; for there are places where one 
false step would be fatal ; I should be afraid to venture with 
the aid ofja guideandalpens stock. A friend of mine accompanied 
by my boy, attempted to do it two days ago, but a policeman told 
them it was dangerous. Still they went on, until they came toa 
spot where their own eyes convinced them of the truth of the 
warning, and then they retraced their steps. The views from 
the rock are said to be grand. In clear weather both the Isle 
of Man and the Cumberland Mountains are plainly dis: 
tinguishable, while, of course, Beaumaris, Baron’s Hill, 
penehya Castle, and the Menai Straits, seem quite close to 

e eye. 

ie the Great Orme’s Head we will take a peep at the 
lesser Head—a rock to the east of the bay, abounding with 
seabirds of various kinds. Those curious puffins resort 
there, and the tourist who likes to venture may descend a 

ap in the mountain side in order to say he has visited Portle 

Rector or the Steer’s Gateway ; or, should he bea botanist 
and the season of the year be suitable, add wild columbine, 

vernal sandwort, Jlysian Taliesin, as the sedium Telephium is 
called, and a host of other plants, to his collection. The Great 

Orme’s Head is especially rich in rare wild plants ; marine 
plants also are not wanting, and objects for the aquarium 
are likewise obtainable all along the line of coast. I noticed 

in a guidebook I took up at the library that the collectors of 
living zoophytes are advised to call on Mr. Edwards, at the 

Menai Bridge; and as I happen to have paid him a visit lately 
in search of an aquarium, I am enabled to endorse the advice. 
He made, or got made, for me a very nice tank for the drawing- 
room window, which I hope on my return to Beaumaris to 
fill with different animals (my own collecting), for having 
ample time at my disposal to study the tides, I Jike to hunt 
among the rocks, seaweeds, and pools for myself; but Mr. 
Edwards generally bas a good collection on hand. 

One word about the climate of this most delightful place 
ere I close my letter. Dr. Spencer Thompson, in his pub- 
lished account, says ‘‘it is well adapted for a winter resi- 
dence ;" but I find the air just now, especially when I walk 
to the lower part of the town, rather cold. The North 
Parade ig well sheltered by the Orme’s Head, so we do not 

id the house exposed, and I have no doubt whatever but 
that invalids whe need bracing would in winter even derive 
great benefit from a stay here; nevertheless Llandudno is con- 
sidered more particularly a spring, summer, and autumn sea- 
Bide watering-place, HELEN E, WATNEY. 

Erskine House, Llandudno. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: ‘TI 
Consider BuNTEw’s NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esg., Svtgeon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘‘I have tried Bunrrer’s Ni RVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s, 14d. per Packet; or pos- 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

A Breakrast — Erps’s CocoA—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.-— 

By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—-Civil Service Gazette Made 
simply with boiling water ormilk. Each packet is labelled— JAMES 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers of 
Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use, % 
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Pourt aD i asbionuble Derws, 
———_—<____ 
THE]COURT 
d bai QUEEN and their Royal Highnesses Princess Beatrice 

and Prince Leopold, attended by the Ladies and Gentle- 
men in Waiting, arrived at Osborne at two o'clock on Wed- 
nesday last week, having crossed over from Gosport in Her 
Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. Her Majesty walked and drove 
on the Thursday morning, accompanied by Prince Leopold. 
Princess Beatrice walked in the grounds. In the afternoon, 
the Queen drove out with Princess Beatrice. The Countess 
of Gainsborough and the Marchioness of Ely were in attend- 
ance. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur arrived at Osborne, 
attended by Colonel Elphinstone. 

On Good Friday, Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold 
attended Divine Service at Osborne. The Rev. George Pro- 
thero officiated. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were 
in attendance. Friday was the birthday of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold. 

The Queen went out on Saturday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice. Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold also 
drove out. In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, drove out. The Countess of Gainsborough 
and the Marchioness of Ely were in attendance. 

On Sunday morning, Her Majesty and their Royal High- 
nosses Princess Beatrice, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold 
attended Divine Service at Wippingham Church. The Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. The Rev. 
George Prothero and the Rev. J. Dalton officiated, The Rev. 
George Prothero preached the sermon. 

Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, left Os- 
borne for Brighton. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Monday, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. 

On Tuesday morning, Her Majesty, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Beatrice walked in the grounds. 


ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


On Thursday Jast week at a quarter before three o’clock 
p.M., her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was safely 
delivered of a prince. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was present. The event was made known by the firing 
of the Park and Tower guns. The infant prince gradually 
sank, however, and expired at two P.M. on Friday. The 
following notice was subsequently issued by General Knollys, 
by order of the Prince of Wales : ‘‘The birth of the infant 
prince having been premature, some anxiety was felt on the 
part of the medical attendants as to the probability of its 
surviving. The infant prince was in consequence privately 
baptized on the evening of the same day, by the Rev. W. 
Lake Onslow, Rector of Sandringham and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, in the presence of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, and Dr. Arthur 
Farre, and received the names of Alexander John Charles 
Albert. The fears thus entertained were painfully realised. 
The infant prince expired at two P.M. this day. Sandringham, 
Good Friday, April 7.” 

The following official report is extracted from the Grazette :— 

WuirEHAtt, April 8.—On Friday, the 7th inst., about two 
o'clock p.M., died, at Sandringham, his Royal Highness Prince 
Alexander John Charles Albert, infant son of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, to the great 
grief of Her Majesty and of the Reyal Family. 

Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s OFFICE, April 8.—Orders for the 
Court’s going into mourning as follows: For ten days, from 
Monday, the 10th inst,, for his late Royal Highness Prince 
Alexander John Charles Albert, infant son of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. The ladies to 
wear black silk dresses trimmed with crape, and black shoes 
and gloves, black fans, feathers, and ornaments. ‘The gentle- 
men to wear black Court dress, with black swords and 
buckles, and plain linen. 


FUNERAL OF THE IsFantT Prince.—The funeral of the in- 
fant Prince Alexander, third son of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, took place on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, in Sandring- 
ham-park, distant about a quarter of a mile from the house. 
The Prince of Wales, the Princes Albert Victor and George of 
Wales, and the whole of the royal household, attended the 
ceremony. The coffin consisted of an inner shell of mahogany, 
enclosed in a leaden cist of substantial construction, and this 
again enclosed in the outer coffin of solid and polished Spanish 
mahogany, with silver handles and ornaments. On the cover 
was a silver plate with the following inscription : ‘* Alexander 
John Charles Albert, third son of Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales and Alexandra Princess of Wales. Born, April 6, 
died, April 7, 1871.’’ The pall was of rich white silk, bearing 
on its centre a violet velvet cross of the Latin form, and was 
trimmed with a frilling of the white silk and lined with violet. 
No carriages or horses were used, the funeral cortege proceed- 
ing on foot from Sandringham House through the gardens and 
park, to which no persons were admitted without an order. The 
church retained its Easter decorations of field, garden, and 
hothouse flowers, and, notwithstanding the sombre. attire of 
the congregation, the effect was very beautiful. The coffin, 
on which were deposited a handsome cross and wreath of 
white azaleas, camellias, &c., was borne out after the service, 
the procession following to the grave, where the cross was 
removed, and the Prince of Wales and the young princes 
placed upon the coffin six immortelles of white azaleas, roses, 
deutzia, and hyacinths—one being for the Princess of Wales, 
one for the Prince of Wales, one for Her Majesty, one for the 
Queen of Denmark, and one each for Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George. ‘The coffin was lowered into the grave and 
the service proceeded. At the sentence, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” instead of the customary earth, three young 
gitls, daughters of Mr. Beck, threw in handfuls of primroses, 
violets, wood anemones, and other wild flowers. At the con- 
clusion of the service, the sentence, ‘‘ For as much,” &¢., was 
read by the Dean of Windsor (who was suffering from indispo- 
sition), and the Prince of Wales and Princes Albert Victor 
and George took a farewell lock at the coffin and retired. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


On Good Friday His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
attended Divine Service at the Parish Church, and was pre- 
sent at the celebration of the Communion, The Rev. W. 


Lake Onslow, M.A., the Rector, preached, and made some 


remarks suitable to the occasion, bespeaking the earnest 
prayers of the congregation for the Princess. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Sir W. Knollys, 
Major Grey, Mr. F. Knollys, and Mr. Holzman, attended 
Divine Service at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene on 
Sunday morning. The Rector officiated and Dean Stanley 
preached. : 

The Princess of Wales continues to progress satisfactorily. 


* Her Majesty the Queen, with the members of the Royal 
Family at Osborne, will return to Windsor on the 27th of the 
present month. After residing at Windsor Castle until about 
the 20th of May, the Queen will take her departure for the 
Highlands, where the Court will sojourn until after Ascot 
races, and then return to Windsor. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess Christian will remain at Frogmore 
House during Her Majesty’s visit to Osborne. 

Tar DUKE oF WetuiNcTon’s Brrrapay Girt To Prince 
Artuur.—Twenty years ago, upon the Ist of May, 1851, on 
the occasion of the épening of the International ixhibition in 
Hyde-park, the Duke of Wellington presented to his little 
godson, his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, then only twelve 
months old, a small sealed casket, with instructions that the 
birthday gift should not be opened till the Prince attained his 
majority. The Ist of May, 1871, is rapidly approaching, 
when the casket should be opened. It will be interesting to 
learn its contents. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT ILOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duchess Eleanor of Northumberland, who has been 
residing at Rome during the winter, will return early in the 
ensuing month. 

The rectory of Burghclere, near Newbury, has become 
vacant by the death of the Rev. George Walton, M.A. It is 
worth 9002. a-year, and is in the gift of the Earl of Carnarvon. 

At Ballyneen Quarter Sessions a verdict for 20/. damages 
has been returned against Lord Ernest Vane Tempest. His 
lordship was out fowling on the grounds of Carron Tower, 
county Antrim, when the contents of his gun struck a carter 
named Brown, who was passing along an adjoining road. 401. 
was claimed. His lordship defended the case, contending that 
he was not the person who fired the shot. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Canon Harcourt, of 
Nuneham, Oxford. He was about cighty years of age, and 
the son of the late Archbishop Harcourt, and held for a great 
number of years the office of Canon of York. He was one of 
the founders of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and con- 
tinued one of its presidents up to the time of his death. 

Lord and Lady Sondes and the Hon. Misses Milles have 
arrived at their residence in Grosvenor-square from Elmham 
Hall, East Dereham, for the season. 

The Dowager Countess of Morton and Lady Agnes Douglas, 
who are still at Rome, are expected home early in the ensuing 
month. 

The Hon. Lady Baird and infant daughter are doing well. 

Lady Brett’s dance is fixed for Thursday, April 27. 

The Earl and Countess Cowper come to town for the season 
at the latter end of next week from Panshanger. They have 
taken Lady Caroline Maxse’s residence in Grosvenor-street 
for the season. 

The telegraph brings intelligence of the decease oi Vice- 
Admiral Tegethoff, of the Austrian Navy, after a short illness, 
in his forty-fourth year. Baron William Von Tegethoff was 
born at Marburg, in Styria, in the year 1827. 

The coloneley of the 95th (the Derbyshire) Regiment of 
Foot is vacant by the death, on the 4th inst., of Major- 
General Frederick Holt Robe, C.B., in his seventieth year. 

On Tuesday, the 4th inst., Mr. R. Nantes, Knight of 
Windsor, died at his residence in the Castle-yard, Windsor, 
after a long illness, deeply beloved and lamented. 

The death is announced of Sir William Magnay, Bart., 
second son of the late Mr. Christopher Magnay, who filled the 
office of Lord Mayor of London in 1821. He was born on 
College-hill, in the City, in 1797, and married in 1854, Miss 
Clarke, second daughter of Mr. T. Clarke, who died in 1863. 
He was elected Alderman of Vintry Ward in 1837, served 
the office of Sheriff in the same year, and was Lord Mayor in 
1843-4. Immediately after the Queen’s visit to the City on 
the opening of the Royal Exchange he was created a baronet. 
Hol na succeeded in the baronetcy by his son William, born 
in 1855. 

Mrs. Cooper’s dances will take place on Tuesday, the 25th, 
and Thursday, the 27th inst. 

Viscountess Chelsea was safely delivered of a daughter on 
Tuesday morning. Her ladyship and infant are progressing 
favourably. 

We have to announce the death of Joseph Henry, fifth Earl 
of Milltown, which took place on Saturday at Russborough 
House, near Blessington, County Wicklow, of congestion of 
the lungs. The deceased Joseph Henry Leeson, Earl of Mill- 
town, County Dublin, and Viscount and Baron Russborough, 
of Russellstown, County Wicklow, in the peerage of Ireland, 
was the eldest son of Joseph, fourth earl, by his wife Barbara, 
daughter of the late Sir Joshua Colles Meredith, Bart., and 
widow of Eyre, last Lord Castlecoote, and was born May 10, 
1829 ; consequently he was in the forty-first year of his age. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


We understand that a marriage is arranged between Miss 
Bulkely Jones, eldest daughter of the Rev. the Warden of 
Ruthin, and Fleming Brisco, Esq., third son of Sir Robert 
Brisco, Bart., of Crofton Hall, Cumberland, and will take 
place at Ruthin about the middle of April. 

A marriage is arranged to take place early in June between 
Captain T. Hampden Waller, the Queen’s Royal Body Guard, 
and Miss E. Jamieson, eldest daughter of George Jamieson, 
Esq., Prince’s-gardens, and Dunford House, Sussex. 

On the 1Sth inst, the marriage of John Dalton, Esq., 4th 
Dragoon Guards, and Miss C. Elliot, will take place. 

We understand a marriage will take place on Wednesday, 
the 19th inst., between Mr. J. Bathurst Graver Browne, of 
Morley Hall, Norfolk, and Miss Fanny Stracey, daughter of 
Sir Henry Stracey, Bart., of Rackheath-park, in the same 
county. ; 


WILLS AND BEQUESTe. 

The will of the Hon. Lady Mary Hoare, daughter of the 
second Karl of Romney, was proved in London, on the ests 
ult., by her sons, Mr. Henry Hoare, banker, Fleet-street, anc 
Mr. Charles Hoare, the joint acting executors. mt Tien 
alty was sworn under 50,0007. Her ladyship TE EEGL ac 
of Mr. Henry Hoare, of Staplehurst, who died 1n . : we 
afterwards resided at Frittendon House, Esa anc oe 17, 
Portman-square, where she died, Reurunty 2 aus 59. 
Her ladyship was the mother of twelve children. 1e will, 


which was only dated February § last, is purely of a family 


nature, the dispositions being for the benefit of her numerous 


family. 
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The will of Sir John Dorney Harding, D.C.L., Q.C., late 
Queen’s advocate, formerly of Doctors’-commons, and late of 
Rockfield, Monmouthshire, was proved in London on the 25th 
ult., by his relict, Dame Isabella Harding, the sole executrix, 
the trustees being Mr. William Hastings Martin Atkins and 
Sir Henry Singer Keating. The personalty was sworn under 
16,0002. The original will, dated February 16, 1863, was 
partially injured by fire, and has been before the court, and 
proof sustained by the admission of the draft and the decree of 
the judge. The testator has liberally provided for his wife 
beyond a settlement on marriage, and has left her ladyship 
certain freehold estates absolutely, also a life annuity charged 
upon the estates bequeathed to his eldest son. His nephew, 
John Harding, succeeds to the family estates. The testator 
has left liberal bequests to his sister, Mrs. Caroline Skinner, 
and to his sister-in-law, Eleanor Harding, widow, and legacies 
to other members of his family. 

The will of William Cooper Keating, formerly of Soho- 
square, afterwards of Lambridge, and late of the Royal-cres- 
cent, Bath, where he died on February 1 last, was proved in 
London under 50,0007. personalty, the executors appointed 
being Mary Keating, the relict, Admiral John E. Walcott, 
R.N. (since deceased), Mr. William Robertson, and Mr. 
Charles J. Cox. The testator, after leaving legacies to his 
executors and to his servants, bequeaths to his wife a life- 
interest over 23,0007. three per cents., which after her decease 
is to go to the children of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Paul; and 
appoints his wife residuary legatee, with power of disposal 
over the same as she may think proper. 

The will of Mrs. Maria Berry, containing bequests to 
several charitable institutions in Liverpool, was proved in 
Liverpool under 30,000/., and the official copy has been 
transmitted to the London court. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


AST Sunday ladies who were endeavouring to make their 
L escape from Paris were compelled by the insurgent 
officials to give 100f. to be allowed to take tickets, 


While National Guards pillage villages outside Paris, 
impudent robberies and arbitrary arrests are the order of the 
day within. The wives of sixty sergents de ville have been 
arrested and thrown into prison, and hostile editors and 
publishers are being actively sought for. Bankers are being 
continually visited in the hope of money being wrung from 
them, and large companies are being ruthlessly plundered. 


Crowds of women assemble in Paris and pretend they are 
about to march towards Versailles, in order to throw them- 
selves between the combatants. The women are invited to 
come forward, with children in arms, to stand in front of 
the National Guards, so that the soldiers of Versailles may 
not dare to fire on them. Their heroism is much applauded. 


The correspondent of the Daily News says that the organs 
of the Commune are very augry because a Carmelite convent 
has sent a portion of its property to be protected in the 
British Embassy. One of the nuns is a niece of Lord Lyons, 
and a daughter of the Duchess of Norfolk. All moveable 
ecclesiastical property (the correspondent adds) is disappear- 
ing fast. The Cathedral of Notre Dame has at last been 
sacked. Scarcely anything of value is left in the edifice, 

The Curé of the Madeleine has died at the Préfecture, of 
congestion of the brain. The Curé of St. Eustache, who had 
been arrested, was released on Saturday night. On the follow- 
ing morning he performed high mass in his church. When the 
curé ascended the pulpit an extraordinary scene immediately 
ensued. The men waved their hats, the women their hand- 
kerchiefs. Not a word was spoken. 

A correspondent writes from Paris, under date of Tuesday : 
‘* A shell has fallen into a baker’s shop whilst the family were 
dining. Mrs. Champion, the wife, will probably lose the 
lower part of her leg ; her sister was wounded less severely ; 
the husband slightly hit. The poor woman is in the Hospital 
Rue d’Anjou, under the care of Dr. Cormack, and with her is 
her child, only eight months old. Many such distressing 
events are taking place ; many innocent people are the victims 
of Paris bombarded by the French.” 


At the Hotel de Ville there is an exhibition the like of 
which was probably never seen before. Here it is that all 
particulars may be obtained of those who have been killed or 
wounded during the different engagements. In the long cor- 
ridors you meet everywhere, wandering purposelessly, with 
handkerchiefs to eyes, the female relatives of the fallen. But 
not even this sight brings home the horror of the struugle so 
forcibly as another that meets your eyes. This isa series of 
photographs—photographs of the dead, whom no one has yet 
recognised. Side by side with these are the number of the 
regiment to which the dead belonged, and that of the coffin in 
which their remains have been enclosed. 


DEATHS FROM HypropHosrA.—On the 20th ult., Mr. George 
Wilde, a locker in Her Majesty’s Sustoms, was walking in the 
Bootle, near Liverpool, when he was attacked by a blood- 
hound, said to be in a rabid state, knocked down, and bitten 
severely on the face and parts of the body. A policeman 
happened to come up, and the dog was driven into a yard and 
shot. Mr. Wilde had his wounds immediately dressed, and 
they appeared to have healed. A few days ago, however, he 
became decidedly unwell, symptoms of hydrophobia manifested 
themselves, and on Wednesday last week he died in fearful 
agony. Another death from this dreadful disease has occurred 
at Hartford, by Northwich. In Christmas week the deceased, 
William Robinson, was bitten on the finger by a strange little 
dog, and on the following day he had the wound cauterized. 
Nothing more was heard of the matter until Wednesday night 
in last week, when the deceased was suddenly seized with a 
violent pain above the wrist, which increased up the arm and 
to the head. The case was declared to be that of decided 
hydrophobia. The symptoms increased to such a degree that 
the deceased could not remain in a recumbent position, and 
had to be supported standing upright, in which position he re- 
mained from Saturday afternoon until his death, which took 
place at half-past one o’clock on Sunday morning. The de- 
ceased was quite sensible of his dangerous state, and able to 
describe when the violent attacks were approaching. He has 
left a widow and two children. * 

La Situation (the daily representative paper in London of the 
ex-Emperor’s party), in an article entitled ‘‘ La France et 1’Angie- 
terre,” says : ‘‘ Nous n’avons en France q’une seule usine ot la pré- 
paration du Cacao emploie un matériel, et un personnel aussi con- 
sidérables que ceux que nous avons vus dans l’usine de Messieurs 
Epps. C'est une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette im- 
mense fabrique.” Each packet of Cocoa prepared by this firm is 
labelled ‘‘ James Epps and Co, Homeopathic Chemists, London,” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Curious Ftems about Gowen. 


————~<—$—. 


A LUDICROUS but exciting and mock-heroic scene has oc- 

curred in the Superior Court of Quebec. A powerful and 
probably effective appeal was made to the Court by the fair 
defendant in a divorce suit fainting in the arms of her advo- 
cate. This would do well in London. 


Miss Georgia Benedict, a Wisconsin printer, has been 
ordained as a minister. 


‘©TURNING THE TABLES.”—A lady at Schenectady adver- 
tises her fugitive husband, and declares she will pay no more 
cf his debts, 


The officers of Vassar College have appointed a dentist for 
that Institution, and instructed him to examine the teeth of 
all the young ladies in attendance upon it once a-week. 


A Memphis lady gives to the poor each year the sum which 
she supposed would he wasted upon her funeral, and has for- 
bidden, in her last will and testament, any expenditure in 
this behalf. 


A Western woman has invented ‘‘spirit bride photographs,” 
in which the bashful bachelor sitter’s physiognomy 1s sur- 
rounded by those of the maids who would not be averse to 
becoming his bride ! 

Miss Bella Smith, of Indiana, has just completed for the 
Common Council of Washington a full-length portrait of the 
late Secretary Stanton that is said to be the best likeness ex- 
tant of the great War Minister. 


The old adage that ‘‘a woman cannot keep a secret” may 
as well be set aside as false and libellous. Proof: A young 
girl of St. John, New Brunswick, recently married, leaving 
the bridegroom in total ignorance of the fact that she was 
worth four millions of dollars in her own right. Young ladies 
should always do this. 


A Dublin beggar followed an Irish gentleman, with scarcely 
any nose worth speaking of, crying, ‘‘ Ah, Heaven preserve 
your honour’s eyesight!” ‘‘Why my eyesight?” said the 
inquisitive-minded, no-nosed-one. ‘‘ Ah, your honour,” an- 
swered the woman, ‘‘if it should please Heaven that you grew 
dimsighted, you have no place to hang your spectacles on.” 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in one of his recent Lec- 
ture-room Talks, asked this question: ‘‘ Did you ever think 
of the mingled dignity and delicacy of affection with which 
Christ treated women, the highest and the lowest? There is 
not in literature recorded such an exquisite treatment of 
woman as that which she received at the hands of Christ.” 


Richardson, in his ‘‘Travels in the Sahara,” writes: All 
the Arabs are astonished when I tell them the British 
Sovereign is alady. They have enough to do to believe it ; 
indeed, some of them do not, and think I am trifling with 
their credulity. It goes against the grain, and their grain 
especially, to be ruled over by a woman, though many of 
them, from my own personal knowledge, are entirely under 
the influence of their wives, in private, as all or most men are. 


A laundress, who was employed in the family of a dis- 
tinguished United Staves Senator, said to him, with a sigh, 
“‘ Only think, Sir, how little money would make me happy ?” 
‘How little, madain ?” said the old gentleman. _‘* Oh dear, 
Sir, $100 woald make me perfectly happy.” _‘‘ If that is all, 
you shall have it,” and he immediately gave it to her. She 
looked at him with joy and thankfulness, and before the old 
gentleman went out of hearing, exclaimed, ‘‘1 wish I had said 
$200.” 


The Telegraph remarks that the single reason against giving 
women equality is that they are women. If, like Lady 
Macbeth, they could only ‘‘ unsex themselves,” their claim to 
the franchise would be as good a3 that of many other sec- 
tions of the community. Why do we exclude boys? Every- 
body has meet exceptional youths who were much more fit to 
exercise the franchise than a burly farmer of fifty-five who 
has spent his life in the fields; and yet nobody argues that 
such exceptions prove the unwisdom of the rule excluding 
from public life ell males of the human race under twenty- 
one. The common faults of women are the common faults of 
youths. Women, like the young, are kept in a qualified 
dependency best for the world and good for themselves, 


It is a matter of commun observation this season that in the 
parks and West-end streets traces of paint and enamel, with 
all their toilet etceteras, are more visible than ever. This is 
dreadful. The days of painted cheeks and dyed hair ought to 
be gone, but there is some talk of a life-like enamel for the 
face, newly discovered. Dyed eyebrows are of course. What 
will be thought of a charming blue tint for the shading of the 
outer corner of the eyelid; another, still darker, for the 
tracing of the temple and brow; and a fine dark line drawn 
beneath the under eyelashes? It is whispered that a genius 
has discovered a plan for fixing false eyelashes. Of course all 
this does not apply to fresh young ladies, who are plentiful 
indeed this year. 


‘¢ Although I never had any briefs of my own on circuit,” 
says a writer for Chambers’s Journal, *“*T once ‘held’ a 
defence brief for old Jawkins. Upon that occasion I defended, 
with all the eloquence of which 1 was master, an old woman 
who was charged with pocket-picking. Facts, however, were 
too strong for me ; the jury found a verdict of guilty, and as 
it was the harridan’s seventeenth conviction, the judge—very 
properly as I thought— ordered her to be transported for seven 
years. The wicked old wretch, however, instead of acquies- 
cing in her just punishment, stooped down, as she was leav- 
ing the dock, pulled off both her shoes, sent one of them 
whizzing at the judge’s head, and the other (I presume 1 
grateful acknowledgment of my services in her behalf) at 
mine. The shoe aimed at his lordship’s head missed its mark. 
but the heel of the one which she threw at my head struck 
me just below the right eye; and the mark of that blow I 
shall carry with me to my grave. From that day to this I 
never received another brief on circuit.” 


“T have one word more to say before I close ot the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.--A. HUNTING 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1866,”—To PERRY Davis & Son 


[Apri 15, 1871. 


.. 


General Tews of the Week. 


HE Bishop of Exeter has consecrated a beautiful new church 
T at Otterton, built on the site of the old one, mainly at 
the cost of Lady Rolle. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has graciously promised to be 
patroness of the bazaar in the spring, for the benefit of the 
Great Northern Hospital. 

The ladies who are endeavouring to promote the education of 
their sisters, the women of India, have made a public appeal, 
asking every ‘‘ female” whose name was returned in the Census- 
paper last week to make a ‘ Census-offering”’ of a penny ! 

CHARGE AGAINST A Co-OPERATIVE STORE MANAGER. — 
Charles Pegler, sub-manager at the Civil Service Supply 
Association, Monkwell-street, was charged at the Guildhall on 
Saturday with embezzlement. He was remanded. 

A ConsumpTive Lion.—A lion dying of consumption seems 
a curious idea, but we learn that the fine lion in the Zoological 
Gardens at Clifton is dead. He suffered from consumption. 
Previous to his illness he was said to be the finest lion in the 
kingdom. 

REMARKABLE DEATH.—A young woman named Jane Parry, 
of Liverpool, was, on the evening of Sunday week, filling up a 
Census-paper, when she fell backwards, and died almost 
instantly. A coroner’s jury returned a verdict of Accidental 
Death. 


Miss Ryr’s WESTERN Home, CANADA.—This indefatigable 
lady, having well placed the children she took out with her last 
summer, will return to England in a few days, for the purpose 
of renewing her benevolent work. Guardians of the Poor and 
others who may be disposed to co-operate with her are requested 
to address their letters to 418, Strand. 


THe QuEENS Easter Bounties.—These ancient and Royal 
charities, designated the Queen’s Maundy, were distributed on 
the 6th April, 1871, in Whitehall Chapel, during Divine service, 
with the customary formalities, to fifty-two aged men and fifty- 
two aged women, the number of each sex corresponding with the 
age of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


BRIGHTON MARINE AQUARIUM.—Great progress has been 
made with these works, which are to be erected on the sea 
beach at Brighton at a cost of 90,0007. The somewhat novel 
scheme of combining scientific instruction with delightful 
recreation bids fair to be a great success, and its completion, 
which is expected during the ensuing summer, is looked for- 
ward to with great interest, and we shall no doubt hear of 
similar constructions at other marine watering-places. 


Census SQUABBLES.—Iwo instances of determined recalci- 
trancy in connexion with the Census have occurred. A middle- 
aged man was fined 1/. and costs by the Devon county magis- 
trates for refusing to make out a Census-paper for himself and 
his child. He declared that he knew neither his own name 
nor his place of birth, and he would not perjure himself by 
making a false entry. At St. Austell a gentleman, the pos- 
sessor of considerable property, has refused to allow the Census 
to be taken in his household. He will be summoned. 


Dowry TO THE Princess Lovuise.—On Friday afternoon a 
public meeting, convened by the Council of the Land and 
Labour League, was held in Trafalgar-square, for the purpose of 
adopting a petition calling upon Parliament to rescind its late 
vote in favour of a dowry to the Princess Louise, and against 
any dowry being granted in the future to royal princes and 
princesses, The meeting was a total failure in regard to the 
numbers attending. 


Goop Fripay.—Good Friday was kept by the Londoners 
after their usual manner. The weather was bright, but its en- 
oyability was a good deal marred by the prevalence of a fierce 
east wind, and the dust on the roads leading out of town was 
blinding. At the Crystal Palace there was, as usual, a concert 
of sacred concert, and nearly 50,000 persons were present. 
Archbishop Thomson holds that Friday, the 7th of April, was 
the real anniversary of the Crucifixion. 


The Briauton Review. —The Volunteer Review on 
Monday was, as such events go, a decided success. Twenty- 
six thousand men assembled from all parts of the country, 
fell in on their parades, marched to the Brighton Downs, 
passed Prince Arthur and the General Commanding in review 
order, went through their appointed evolutions, and then re- 
turned home in good time and in good order, without any 
serious hitch or contremps whatever. Thisis just what has 
happened on most other similar occasions. 


Tur CLAN CAMPBELL WEDDING GirT.—It has been decided 
to defer the presentation of the Clan Campbell wedding gift to 
the Princess Louise until the visit of her Royal Highness and tho 
Marquis of Lorne to Inverary, which is expected to take place 
in August. This delay will enable the members of the clan in 
the most distant colonies to join their cousins at home in the 
expressions of welcome to the bride of their future chief. Com- 
munications have already been received from Sydney, showing 
that the project has been most enthusiastically taken up by the 
clansmen in the Australian colonies. 

StincuLaAR Goop FripAy BrQuests.—Some curious Good 
Friday bequests were, as usual, observed this year, At All 
Hallows Church, under the will of one Peter Symonds 
the younger scholars of Christ’s Hospital, each recei 
penny and a small packet of almonds and raisins, In the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, the curate, after preaching a 
sermon, laid about twenty sixpences upon a stone in the church- 
yard, and the coins were duly gathered by a similar number of 
aged women who had been selected to receive the gift. 

AccIDENTS AT A Goop FripAy Revet,.—On Friday even- 
ing at Milehouse, near Devonport, a young man named Crump 
was shot in the head by a bullet, which penetrated the target at 
the end of a long iron tube, forming one of the movable shoot- 
ing galleries attending the revels which are annually held at tho 
above-named place. Crump died an hour afterwards. At 
another of the shooting galleries, a girl, in some way unknown, 


received a shot in the shoulder, and had to be removed to the 
hospital. 


MADELINE SmirH.— The London Correspondent of the 
Dundee Advertiser says : ‘The name of Madeline Smith will 
still be fresh in the memory of the public, although many 
years have elapsed since her Siebesel trial, and I doubt not 
many persons will be interested in learning the principal facts 
of her life since that period. It seems that she has been living 
in London for several years. She is married to a designer of 
great skill, who is employed by a gentleman whose name has 
recently made no little stir in the world of letters. I under- 
stand that Madeline made the acquaintance of the artist who 
is now her husband while she was residing with a clergyman 
in a small town on the south coast of England, the young man 
being then a teacher of drawing in a school in the vicinity. 
It is stated that when the clergyman discovered the close 
intimacy that the couple were forming he disclosed the girl’s 
amtecedents to her lover; but this had not the effect of 
deterring him, and shortly after he married her, and they 
have lived together ever since, and have now three children. 
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She is described to me as a good-looking matronly lady, with 
very bright, piercing eyes. Her conduct is said to be most 
ee and she is wholly absorbed in her family 
affairs. 


Fatat AccipentT To Two Sisrers.—On Friday evening 
two young women, sisters, named Mary Jane and Isabella 
Hill, were killed at the Briton Ferry Station on the South 
Wales Branch of the Great Western Railway. Whilst wait- 
ing for an excursion train they were thrust by the crowd under 
the wheels of a train which was approaching. _ ‘The younger 
girl was killed instantaneously ; the elder survived until next 
day. The evidence at the inquest showed great inhumanity 
on the part of one of the guards. ; 

Anotuer ‘“Torpey” Prea.—Again the Torpey plea of 
husband’s influence has been used. A woman charged 
with being drunk and disorderly pleaded, ‘ Well, 
your worship, I couldn’t help it. I was out with 
my husband, and he made me get drunk.” But either 
Ellen Conway, without a baby, was not so_ prepossess- 
ing as Mrs. Torpey, with a baby, or Mr. Woolrych was not so 
impressible as a jury, for the only reply was, ‘‘ That is all 
nonsense. A man may make his wife steal diamond rings, 
but he can’t make her get drunk.” She was fined. 

AmustnG INCIDENT AT THE BrigHTon REVIEw.—The only 
incidents that occurred ont of the prescribed limits seem to 
have been the breaking away of horses that had thrown their 
riders. In one instance, at least, the effect of an accident of 
this kind, caused more by the cheering of the people than by 
the noise of the firing, was singular. The runaway horse 
charged on a bevy of young ladies, who, naturally alarmed by 
the occurrence, threw themselves unreservedly into the arms 
of the London Scottish, to the great danger of breaking the 
ranks of that gallant regiment. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Victoria Assurance Society 
was held at Radley’s Hotel on Thursday, whenthe report, which 
was of a most satisfactory character, was unanimously adopted. 
This is one of the very few industrial assurance societies 
which is thoroughly deserving of support. Its directors are 
gentlemen of respectability, its rates are moderate, and its 
investments well invested. It embraces all the newest fea- 
tures of the assurance system, and we should be glad to see a 
branch of it in every town in the kingdom. 


FREAK OF A YOUNG WOMAN IN CHurcH.—On Sunday 
evening, during the services conducted by the Rev. Mr. Turner, 
of Kinnettles, in St. James’ Church, Forfar, a young woman 
suddenly arose from her seat in the front of the gallery, and in 
declamatory but emphatic language denounced a man in the 
lower part of the church as being ‘‘condemned already.” After 
continuing in this strain for a few minutes, she was induced to 
leave the church, but in a short time returned, and resumed her 
seat as if nothing had happened. Both parties were strangers 
in the church. It is supposed that a fit of temporary insanity 
had caused the unusual disturbance. 

SEIZURE OF THE ‘* COUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER’S ” 
Reiics.—The ‘‘relics” of the ‘‘ Countess of Derwentwater,” 
which have been for some time in an unoccupied house in Mur- 
ton-street, Sunderland, have been taken possession of in conse- 
quence of ‘‘ her ladyship’s” bankruptcy. An exhibition of the 
articles took place in Sunderland last year, when the countess 
exhibited herself, her cabinets, &c., at 1s. per head. The offi- 
cers of the Newcastle County Court went 1o Sunderland a few 
days since to discover the whereabouts of the property, and, 
learning it was in the house in Murton-street, broke it open and 
placed a broker in possession. The articles will probably be 
offered for bond fide sale shortly. 


A Brurat Morner.—At Marylebone, Ellen Barber, 35, was 
charged with being drunk and brutally illtreating one of her 
children. George Davy, 73 X, stated that he saw the prisoner 
about half-past 8 o’clock on Friday evening with her three 
children, sitting down in Edgware-road. She was drunk, and 
he took her into custody. In her passion she snatched up her 
son, James Barber, who is about three years old, and dashed 
him upon the ground with such violence that he remained insen- 
sible fora long time. The child cried and appeared to be in 
pain when in court. Mr. Mansfield sentenced the prisoner to 
be kept at hard labour in the House of Correction for three 
months. 

Tu AuRnorA BorEALIS.—A correspondent thus describes 
the brilliant Aurora Borealis which appeared in the western 
sky a few minutes before eleven o’clock on Sunday night. A 
ruddy glow at first overspread a portion of the sky, and then 
resolved itself into various streamers of different intensities of 
rosy light. Some of the bands were of a very brilliant colour, 
and seemed to surpass those witnessed here a few months ago. 
The streamers appeared to diverge from a point in the west, the 
most brilliant extending perhaps to 45 degrees, while others 
shot far beyond the zenith. Some dark and ragged clouds 
floating in the midst gave the phenomenon a very weird and 
fantastic appearance for a few minutes. 


SINGULAR SUICIDE OF A Moruer.—Dr. Lankester has held 
an inquest at the Hall Arms, Paddington, on the body of Emma 
Evans, aged forty-five years, a laundress, of 36, Devonshire- 
street, Marylebone. The unfortunate woman expected home a 
son who had been away for some time, but receiving information 
that he had volunteered for two years’ service at sea, she went 
to see him, but found he had sailed the day previously. To 
smother her disappointment, she took to drinking, and on Mon- 
day last was seen intoxicated in Bloomfield-street, Paddington, 
by a man named William Pierce, who watched and observed her 
get over the railings of the Canal-bridge, but was too late to 
prevent her throwing herself into the water, from which she was 
taken by the drags within five minutes, but on examination life 
was found to be extinct. 

A Gotpen Poraro,—A few days ago, a little girl, living 
with her mother at Clog-y-berth, Portmadoc, was peeling 
potatoes for dinner. Her mother, seeing her rather slow 
about the process, took the matter into her own hands, and 
slicing a potato discovered two sovereigns in it. It appeared 
the family had got the potatoes from a vessel then in the port, 
and a short time previously the captain had lost ten sove- 
reigns. Suspicion had fallen on one of the hands, who was 
observed to spend money very freely, but nothing was found 
either on his person or among his effects. It is believed that, 
In order to make himself safe, the sailor had secreted the 
Money in the potatoes. 

UnrounpEp CHARGE AGAINST A Moruer.—Mr. J. W. Payne 
held an inquest in Guy’s Hospital on the body of James Joseph 
Crawley, aged ten weeks. The mother of the infant lived with 

ler mother and aunt in Maze-pond-court, and she had also a 
Sister who slept with her during the absence of the child’s father. 
From the birth the child had been subject to convulsions, and 
was found ina dying state in its mother’s arms on Sunday 
morning last. A doctor was sent for, but the child had then 
expired. The assistant, however, gave a certificate that from 
what had been told him the child had died from convulsions. 
This was entered by the registrar, but an anonymous letter was 
sent to the coroner setting forth that the mother and sister had 
gone to bed in a state of drunkenness, and had caused the 
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child’s death. The letter was shown to several of the witnesses, 
and one said the writing resembled that of a female living in 
the same court, andthe coroner sent for her, but she denied 
having written the letter, and added she did not know the 
person who had done so. The charge was proved to be quite 
unfounded. 


FIttInc up HoLtyrooD PALACE FOR THE QUEEN.—Westated 
some time ago that Holyrood Palace was being fitted up for 
the residence of the Queen during her approaching visit to Edin- 
burgh in the month of May. We observe that in the estimates 
for the Civil Service for the year ending 31st Marck, 1872, 
Holyrood Palace is now placed in the category of ‘‘ palaces in 
the personal occupation of Her Majesty,” and the sum of 9110. 
is set down as the cost of fitting up the suite of Royal apart- 
ments in the Palace known as the Argyll Rooms. The ordinary 
expenses for the year 1871-72, including the fitting up of rooms 
for the Lord High Commissioner of the Church of Scotland, are 
estimated at 9721. 

A Promisinc Cutitp!—Mr. Justice Montague Smith, on 
Tuesday, tried at the Gloucester Assizes a case in which a ragged 
little boy, only seven’ years old, was charged with maliciously 
turning certain points on a branch of the Great Western Rail- 
way, in the Forest of Dean. Counsel arBued the case, and 
witnesses duly proved the facts, that because, as he said, the 
driver would not let the prisoner ride one night, the child turned 
a handle, put the points wrong, and caused an engine, with 
thirty carriages behind it, to run off the line. The learned 
judge commented upon the melancholy nature of the case, and, 
after the jury had acquitted the child, directed that he should 
be put aside for a short time. 

SUFFOCATION OF WoMEN IN A BEER CELLAR.—A woman 
was suffocated on Sunday by the fumes of fermenting ale at 
Loughborough, fourteen miles from Cambridge. The wife of the 
landlord of the Stag and Pheasant went into the cellar to draw 
some ale. The fumes overcame her, and she fell down. Her 
screams brought another woman named Martin to see her; she 
also fell down insensible. A third woman (Miss Baker) descended 
to help her friends, but was overcome in the same way. All 
three lay at the bottom of the steps for some time. Some men 
came into the house and tried to bring them up, but were them- 
selves made almost insensible. Mr. Tansley then came up. He 
soon rescued his wife, and by the aid of the others Baker and 
Martin were pulled up. Martin was quite dead. The other 
women are in a precarious state. 

CuARGE oF Cuitp SreaLtinc.—Phebe Felvins, a girl six- 
teen years of age, residing in Main-road, Dudley Port, Stafford- 
shire, is at present in custody at Wednesbury Police-station, 
on a charge of stealing a child seven months old. A servant 
of a Mrs. Moggs, of Toll-end, Tipton, while taking for an 
airing two of that lady’s children was accosted by the accused, 
who, stating that she was about to take it home to its mother, 
took one of the children, out of the perambulator and ran off 
with it. The prisoner was afterwards met carrying the child 
in her arms near Wednesbury by a woman whom she asked if 
it was asleep. The woman, looking at the child, said it was 
dead, and took both it and the prisoner to a doctor. This 
gentleman, finding a bruise on the forehead of the child, had 
the prisoner given into custody. Her statement 1s that she 
found the child crying at the back of Ocker-hill Railway- 
station. 

Wuirner 1s Excuanp Detrrinc ?—Whenever we hear of 
the journals which circulate especially amongst the working 
classes, a paper called Reynolds’s is generally cited as a 
particular favourite ; and so indeed it must be if we are to 
rely upon the word of the publisher, who advertises a 
guarantee that its circulation is ‘* over 300,000 weekly.” In 
this ‘‘popular paper,” the bulletin announcing the birth of 
a prince at Sandringham, is headed in large type ‘‘ Another 
Inauspicious Event.” The death of the unbappy baby is thus 
chronicled: ‘‘ A happy release.—We have much satisfaction 
in announcing that the newly-born child of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales died shortly after its birth, thus relieving 
the working classes of England from having to support here- 
after another addition to the long roll of State beggars they 
at present maintain.” 

A WIFE-BEATER SENT TO Prison.—At Marlborough. street, 
on Tuesday, Charles Muir was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt 
with violently assaulting his father-in-law and his wife. Mr. 
Moore, of the Associate Institute for the Protection of 
Women, watched the case. Dennis Driscoll stated that the 
prisoner knocked him down and kicked him when down. As 
the prisoner was his son-in-law he dld not want to punish 
him ; he only wanted protection. Mr. Tyrwhitt bound over 
the prisoner to keep the peace. The wife of the prisoner then 
charged him with assaulting her. The prisoner yesterday 
afternoon swore he would have her life, and then going into a 
public-house called for some rum. She told him he had better 
lay out the money in food for his wife and child. The 
prisoner then seized her by the hair of the head, dragged out 
a quantity of hair, and kicked her severely on the legs and 
stomach. The prisoner was always knocking her about. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt sentenced the prisoner to three months’ hard labour. 


MurpErovus OvuTRAGE ON A WomaAN.—On Saturday, a 
murderous outrage was committed at Neath, the husband of a 
woman named Ann Evans, residing at the Prince of Wales’ public- 
house, having nearly killed his wife with a poker. It appears 
that Evans and his son had, on the previous day, attended a 
funeral in the neighbourhood, and on their return they con- 
tinued drinking until the night was advanced and the house 
closed. Both father and son then attacked the woman, beating 
her in a most shameful manner, till she escaped from them. 
The following morning the two fellows again commenced drink- 
ing, following up the carouse by another attack upon their 
relative. About mid-day, however, she went out towards the 
back premises, where she was immediately followed by her 
husband, who had by this time obtained a poker from the kit- 
chen fire-place. Without speaking a word, he struck her across 
the temple, knocking her senseless to the ground. The woman 
still lives, and the men are in custody, 

TERRIBLE SceNE AT AN InFIRMARY.—A_ horrifying spec- 
tacle was witnessed at the Bolton Infirmary and Dispensary 
shortly after eight o’clock on Tuesday morning last week. It 
seems that on Monday a young woman named Mary Pen- 
nance, the wife of a turner, who had attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting her throat, was removed to that institution, 
and placed under the care of Jane Harris, one of the nurses. 
During the night of Monday she exhibited decided symptoms 
of derangement, and was obliged to be very closely watched 
and guarded, in apprehension that she might commit further 
violence to herself. Nothing, however, occurred to excite 
alarm until about eight o’clock next morning, when she at- 
tempted to tear the bandages from her throat, but was pre- 
vented by the nurse, who seized her hands. The woman 
then became very violent, and while the nurse had hold of 
her she suddenly jumped out of bed, pushed the attendant 
aside, and then, leaping on the window-ledge, she undid the 
fastening, raised the sash, and flung herself out. All this 
was accomplished in less time than it has taken to describe it, 
but fortunately the nurse sprang forward in sufficient time to 
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seize the poor woman by the arm, just as she was dropping 
from the window-sill. There were at the time four other 
patients in the room, but they were all bed-ridden, and were 
therefore unable to render any assistance. By their screams 
they quickly brought some of the officials to the spot, one of 
the first to arrive being Miss Wiggings, the matron, and ulti- 
mately the poor woman was rescued. 


DEATH oF A VETERAN CooK.—The death is reported at 
Holloway, of Mr. George Warriner, late instructor of cookery to 
the British Army. While engaged by the Society for the Aid of 
the Sick and Wounded at Arlon and Sedan he caught a severe 
cold, from which he never recovered, He was born in 1810 at 
the George and Vulture in Cornhill, of which he became pro- 
prietor, when he was considered a wealthy man. He was the 
first who introduced the concentrated essence of meat, for which 
discovery he obtained the Society of Arts gold medal in 1846, 
During the famine in Ireland he was engaged by Government to 
assist in the superintendence of the preparation of food for the 
sufferers. In the discharge of his duties he was attacked by a 
low fever, to which he nearly fell a victim, Mr. Warriner was 
a Freemason, and had held high office in the craft. He wrote 
several works, among which are ‘‘The New Tariff Cookery 
Book” and “ Instructions to Military Cooks,” the latter now In 
use in military hospitals. He has left his wife and family 
totally unprovided for. 


Curtous Easter Custom. —Last Tuesday, being Easter 
Tuesday, an ancient custom was observed at the Mansion 
House. As usual on that day, the aldermen, sheriffs, and 
principal corporation officers breakfasted with the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress, and were thereafter conducted to 
the saloon. The Biuecoat boys, who had come from Christ’s 
Hospital and assembled in the Egyptian Hall, then passed in 
procession through the saloon, where each boy received from 
the Lord Mayor a new coin of gold or silver according to his 
standing in the school. A little further on he also received a 
glass of wine and two plum buns. The sum of 59/. 9s. 6d., 
fresh from the Mint, was distributed among the boys, 732 in 
number, in the following manner: 15 Grecians, 1l. 1s. each ; 
9 probationers, 10s. 6d. each ; 48 monitors, 2s, 6d. each ; and 
660 other boys, Is. each. As the boys passed out they pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Newgate-street, where a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Congreve, rector of Tooting. The 
service was also attended by the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriffs in their state robes. In the evening the Lord Mayor 
entertained a small company at dinner in the Mansion House. © 


Tue Lonpon SEASON.—We hear on all sides that if the 
London season of 1871 does not turn out to be a long and a 
merry one, it will not be for want of people to protract and 
enliven its existence. ‘Town is going to be almost unpre- 
cedentedly full. The warlike events of the last nine months 
have, perhaps, more to do with the fact than lies on the 
surface. There must be scores of families who were last 
autumn denied their customary migration to the Continent. 
and staying at home in winter implies the spending of less 
money. ‘The money saved can now be spent ; and the desire 
for change, grown stronger by repression, is sending scores of 
people up to London, who, in other years, would have been 
content with rural domesticity till the autumn. Paris, too, has 
been closed all the winter, and will not shake down into its 
ordinary condition in anything like time to make visitors from 
across the Atlantic thoroughly at home there in May and 
June. Accordingly we shall have in our routs and féles a 
considerable sprinkling of Americans ; and their ability to 
drive up the rents of houses is well known. 


Mr. Home anp tHE Spirits iv Rvussta.—The Russian 
Academical Gazette reports the result of a spiritual séance 
which Mr. Home lately gave in the presence of several learned 
men in St. Petersburg, and at which he seems to have sig- 
nally failed. Mr. Home having expressed a wish to conv ert 
them to spiritualism, the representatives of science agreed to 
attend a séance, provided they might themselves choose the 
place in which it was to be held, and make all the pre- 
parations they thought necessary. These were simple, but 
they completely answered their purpose. Seals were placed 
on the doors of the room in which the meeting was to be held, 
and a heavy glass table instead of an ordinary one was placed 
in it. On this table stood a lamp with a reflector, so that the 
ground under the table was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
slightest movement made by Mr. Home could be observed. 
The medium having accepted the challenge under these con- 
ditions, the séance began at the appointed time; but Mr. 
Home could not get the ‘‘spirits” to answer. On taking 
leave, Mr. Home promised to repeat the experiments ; but 
next day he ‘‘ was indisposed,” and therefore unable to keep 
his engagement. 


“MARRIAGE” AT THE Lonpon DraecricaL Socrery.—A 
lecture ‘*On Marriage” was delivered at the last ordinary 
meeting of this society, which was held at Adam-street, 
Adelphi, under the chairmanship of Dr. Chapman, F.R.S. 
The lecturer, Mr. Moncure Conway, devoted most of his 
remaks to the subject of divorce. He was opposed to the 
marriage of ignorant people, because the mode by which they 
generally sought to sever the ties of marriage was by the knife 
and the bludgeon. He maintained that divorce should be 
pecuniarily easy, and that marriage should be terminable at 
the demand of either party. He condemned the present 
system of divorce in England, by which, he said, the character 
of either the husband or wife must be ruined before the suit 
was terminated. The lecturer then quoted Montaigne to show 
that the full liberty of divorce which prevailed in Rome con- 
tributed to make marriages happy and inviolate, and was the 
means of preventing anybody from availing themselves of it 
for 500 years. He also referred to the facilities for divorce in 
Indiana, and, after remarking that the applications of women 
for divorce were as 37 to 19 as compared with those of men, 
observed that there was no more orderly or law-abiding State 
in America. He dwelt upon the laws passed by Frederick 
the Great, according to which ‘‘ineradicable repugpance ” was 
constituted a sufficient ground for divorce ; and, after institut- 
ing a parrallel between that legislation and the law of divorce 
prevailing in Indiana, referred at length to the licentiousness 
of France, which he attributed to the non-existence of a 
divorce law since 1816. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to the lecturer. 


HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS—INDISPUTABLE KEMEDIES.— 
In the use of these medicaments there need be no hesitation or 
doubt of their cooling, healing, purifying properties. - The Sa 
stands unrivalled for the facility its displays in relieving, hea ling, 
and thoroughly curing the most inveterate sores and Ee ailld sas 
cases of bad legs and bad breasts it acts as a charm. ia Pr sare 
the most effectual remedy ever discovered for the cre Ss eaiitt - 
plaints, diseases most disastrous in their ee, der Se etlaes e 
proper functions of the organs affected, at ad Path: er 
weariness, melancho.y, inability to pee ade pay oi ave e, 
until the whole system is exhausted. These wonderfu if s, if 
taken according to printed directions accompanying each box, 
strike at the root of the malady, stimulate the stomach and liver 


into healthy action, and effect a complete cure, 
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WOMAN'S PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


Ms FANNY R. SPRAGUE has been appointed phono- 

graphic amanuensis to the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, at nearly double the pay of the other lady clerks, who 
write only longhand. 


The Medical Scholarship for Women at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, of the value of 50/. for three years, offered for com- 
petition by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., and two other 
ladies, has been gained by Miss Annie Barker, daughter of 
Dr. Barker, of Aldershot. It was awarded according to the 
results of the preliminary examination in Arts in the university. 

FemALe Surrrace.—At the meeting of the Manchester 
Town Council a few days ago, a lengthened discussion took 
place in reference to a petition to Parliament in favour of the 
Bill to remove the electoral disabilities of women. Two alder- 
men who voted in favour of the measure last year stated that 
after their experience of the disgraceful scenes in which women 
were engaged at the last Manchester municipal election, they 
could not support the Bill until better regulations were adopted 
for the conduct of elections. The motion was carried by 35 to 
11. At Salford a similar motion was carried by 30 to 7. 


A Woman’s Christian Association is about to be incor- 
porated at Scranton, Pennsylvania. A lot of land and 500 
dollars have also been donated in the same place for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Home for Friendless Women, The 
Home of the Woman’s Christian Association in Cincinnati is 
especially intended as a boarding-house for young women 
whose wages are under six dollars a week, and who desire 
pleasant and salutary associations. Over one hundred have 
been admitted during the present year. The price of board 
is 3 dols. 50c. a-week, and those not able to pay this amount 
receive assistance. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The Merry Dons 


(From Punch. ) 

CASE OF CENSUS-CONSCIENCE.—Conscientious head of family 
(an old lady, giving the paper, on Monday, to the Enumera- 
tor): ‘*Here is the paper, Mr. Accumulator, but I want 
particular to say something for the information of Her 
Majesty, bless her heart, likewise her family ! Which yon 
see it says ‘sleptor abode’—and I wouldn’t deceive Her 
Majesty and her Government on no account, and the fact is, 
that I didn’t sleep a wiuk all the blessed night by reason of a 
tooth, which I hope you'll explain to the Queen, and say I 
couldn’t have it took out on Saturday, as my dentist is of the 
Jewish persuasion, which I don’t blame him for, quite the 
reverse, but I am going to him to-day to have it extricated, 
and so please to say that I only ‘abided,’” &c., &c., Ke. 

MALApropiaAnA.—Mrs. Malaprop presents her compliments 
to Mr. Bruce, and begs to be reformed if he considers that her 
giving just a thimbleful of spirits to a cabman, for purveying 
her six boxes up above three pairs of stairs, would be permitted 
by the claws of the Excuseable Liquors Bill. 

MISAPPLICATION. —Clergyman’s wife (who takes great 
interest in her industrial school): ‘‘ Jane Brown, I’m sorry 
to hear from your mistress that you are not diligent at your 
needlework |! Now you know who it is that ‘finds work for 
idle hands to do’?” Jane Brown (artfully thinking to 
propitiate) : ‘‘ If you please, ’m, you dew, ’m! 1? 

(From Judy.) 

Fits peculiar to Professional people—Benefits. 

The best Revolver out—The world, 

Maid of money—A spinster heiress. 


(From Fun.) 

Aw InsurepD FEMALE. —Strong-minded wife, looking over 
papers filled up by feeble husband : “ Pray what do you mean, 
Mr. Chankey, by returning yourself as Head of the Family, 
insulting your wife by calling her a Female |” 

Putting Him Down.—Small and feeble husband (meekly) 
to Head of the Family (Mrs. ) filling up paper: ‘* What 
have you put me down as, dear ” H.of F.: ‘*I have put 
you down as an idiot, Sir.”—Collapse of S. and F. H. 
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Hirths, Marriages, any Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d, each.] 


__ BIRTHS. 
On the 11th inst., at 68, Eccleston-square, the wife of the Hon. Charles 
Hanbury-Tracy, M.P., of a son. ? 
On the 4th inst., at 9, Seamore-place, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Skeffington 
Smyth, of a daughter. DEATHS. 


On the 7th inst., at 5, Cromwell-terrace, Kensington, Mr. Henry Blackwell, 
sen., aged sixty-one. 


FOR CASH. 
The Lowest Priced Sewing Machine 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Sell, is the 
LOCK-STITCH ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


ETN ah! op 


A TREADLE MACHINE, LOCK-STITCH, 


“6 £6. 6. 0. 


A SILENT LOCK-STITCH, 


Last and Best, £ 7 % 7 - O. 


A LOCK-STITCH SILENT—SILVER PLATED, 


8 SOs 


, These are the Reduced Prices! 
Machines supplied on Easy Terms, at an advance of £1.16 

on each Machine. Particulars on application. 
Chief Office—139, Regent Street, London. 
Branch Ofices—43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
73, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 1, St. Stephen’s Green, Dub: 
lin ; 41, Commercial Street, Leeds; Exchange Buildings 
Stephenson’s Place, Birmingham ; 31, London Street, 
Norwich ; and 24, Coney Street, York. ie 


Next, 


MARK YOUR 
ERRY and CO. 


discount to the trade. 


3, Cheapside, 


Price 1s per Box, with initial plates. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PCCILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


BRADEN AND COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
Prepared Groats. 


LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 


Are manvfacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two let 
ters, 6d.; monogram, from Is.; name, one line, 1s.; two lines, 1s. 6d.; three lines, 28 
headings for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to 8s.; movcable 
numbers, 1s. 6d. to 28, 6d. Ail other Stencil Plates at equally low prices. A liberal | 


The Pecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


. A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND CO’S PATENT ANILINE. MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate. 


For making pure Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 3d. and 6d. packets, and Is. canisters. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICH TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER, 


LINENS and CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 
FANCY DRESSES. 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 
SILKS and VELVETS. 


Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary to 
dispose of the whole of their valuable Stock, consisting of upwards of 


TWENTY THOUSAND 


SHAWLS and MANTLES. 


POUNDS’ WORTH OF 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 


PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
PIQUES and PRINTS. FURS. 

GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. | HABERDASHERY, &ec. 

HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


WHICH WILL BE Soup at A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 & 45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Prepared Barley. 
For making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 24., $d., 6d. packets 
Prepared Peas Flour. and ls. caatetere. : a : j 


Braden’s Baking Powder. 5 Puddings without Eggs, Dread without Yeast, Pastry Light and Whole 
Unadulterated. { some, and with less Butter. 
Braden’s Egg Powder. One Penny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 
Sotp BY ALL GRocERS, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND DRUGGISTS. 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE'S GROUNDS, 5.5. 


REOPENING OF PARIS, 


TAMAR INDIEN 


May be obtained as usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, Lendon, and all chemists: 


This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs. TARDIEU and Betty, and other 
eminent Physicians, as the Specitic Remedy for 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HHZMORRHOIDS, &c, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped. 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUITS, 


42s, 


TO 


DESIGNED 


BY 


= 
3 cgi OREN PAS WIE ENG, 
PAILOR, 72 PLCGADILILLE Y, -W.5 
Are Made to Order from 
SCOTCH AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEEDS, CEREVIOIS AND ANGOLAS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF PATTERN AND COLOUR. 
N.B,—These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, o: the Seaside. 


MERCHANT 


LONDON 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. &d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, Qs, 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prives. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 
G6, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


The best selection of Carpets in the City at the reduced prices of last year, despite the double advance made by 
manufacturers since. 
The new make of All-wool Felt Carpets, 34 yards wide, without seam. 
Furniture of every description made to order. 
Bedroom suites in white woods, ornamented and inlaid, from £7 to £42, Spanish Mahogany Bedroom Suite, including 
6 ft. Wardrobe with glass door, £48. 
EstabisHep 1826. 


— 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


fave recently made several very favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular nileea Speed 
attention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2p. To Is. 114p. per Yarp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. Llp. To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6fp. rrr Yann. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


7 7 ris tain quiet refreshing sleep, free fr 55 ¢ § 
Apvice to Invatips.—If you wish to 00 jute e & Sicep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish 
o ealird and assuage the weary achings of pr enn vetiow. Invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulating 
system of the body, you will provide ypurselt with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYN/E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Francis api agcn Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 

CET AeA Boke syxquam, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Corus Brownx’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
ference end ey found ita most wonderful medicine, will be glad to rays hal? a ovat bottles sent at ines $0 the above 
sone aay Russe’ wnicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mani a Ar TT) Mrolerh had been raging fearfully, and A ey ewtady of any sarrice aA CHLORO- 
DYNE,*—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
ern CVE Mor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. © wxeE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
6: i LORO DYNE Se ee HOTT of the Defendant, Freeway, was ASHBeOREaTy. ontrae: which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “ Dr. J.COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies cach bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
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NPRECEDENTED EASTER NOVEL- 


TIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC—“ SNOW, 
ICE, and GLACIERS,” with Wondrous and Experi- 
mental Illustrations, introduced in PROFESSOR PEP- 
PER’S New Entertainment.— MUSICAL COMBINA- 
TIONS produced from SIXTEEN DRUMS, played by 
Herr Jules Weiffenbach (in German Military Costume) 
unaided, and showing his command over these instru- 
ments.—A life-like Figure, 4 la “* LULU,” springs thirty 
feet high ; and Signor Valentine performs his evoluticns on 
the Slack Wire ; Illustrative of Mr. J. L. King’s discourse 
on the “ Art of Balancing.”—Humorous and Facial Enter- 
tainment, by George Grossmith, Esq., jun. — Madame 
Bousfield’s Life-like [lustrations of Collins’ ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS, with the other Entertainments. — ONE 
SHILLING, 


DME. TUSSAUD’'S.—Portrait Models 
of H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince 
Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von 
Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added. 
Admissiou, One Fee Children under Ten Years ot 
Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Nigh t, 


EW MUSIC.--VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 
NEWEST SONGS, 
My Love, 
Soul Music. 
The Song of the Contadino. 
Oh Loving Heart, trust on. In G, B flat, and B. 
Waiting. 
Home at Last. 
Voices of the Past. 
I think on thee in the night, 
The Tricolour of France. 
Price 4s. each. 
PRINCE PONIATOWSKIY’S NEW SONGS. 
La Penna. Sung by Gardoni. 
La Margherita. Ditto. 
Non sa queilo che perde. 
The Three Mornings. 
The Lover’s Pen. English version of La Penna, 
Peace. The poetry by Lady John Manners. 
Brightness of Eyes. Sung by Santley. 
— Price 4s. each. 
4ASSICAL TREASURES i y 
TRE ere ASURES, for the Piano. By J. T. 
1. Kyrie. Haydn's 1st Mass. 
2. Laudate Dominum. Mozart. 
3. In native worth. Haydn. 
4. Et incarnatus est. Mozart. 
5. Ave Maria. Cherubini. 
6. Comfort ye my people. Handel. 
angh Price 3s. each. 

E ADIEU.” New Song. By Mrs. J. H Ad 
ANDREWS. - ae ter 
__‘‘Mrs. Andrews has united simplicity with neat phras- 
ing, the very perfection of ballad music.—Vanity Fair, 
Feb. 18, 

Price 3s. 
BOYTON SMITH’S “SONG OF THE SYLPH.” 
(Caprice for Piano.) 
“It is exceedingly pretty, and the mazurka-like form of 
heey imparts a peculiar piquancy.”—Court Circular, 
eb. Lo. 


Sold at half-price. Price 4s. 
London: Derr anp Srewart, 147, Oxrorp-sTReeEt. 


QHADOW PICTURES for CHILDREN. 
kK) —GREAT ENJOYMENT for the JUVENILES,— 
Simply cut away the BLACK portion of the design, and 
then hold the picture between the light and the wall, and 
the SHADOW IS PRODUCED. Six large sheets, con- 
taining a great variety of amusing designs, post free for 


26 stamps.—_JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, - 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassatu. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


BORWICE’s 

BAkina POWDER 

Hs BEEN AWARDED 

Tve GOLD MEDALS 

For its SUPERIORITY over all Others. 
Makes Breap, Pastry, Pupprnes, &e., 
[2682 and WHOLESOME. 

Sinus in ld. and 2d, PACKETS. 
[XE 6d. and Is. PATENT BOXES. 


TLOBMO7T Ress Gh! 
R, NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescrioed daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
Some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
Possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s, 14d., post free for the same amount 
2 stamps, from the Depot, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
On; and of all chemists, 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 


BY 
DR. NAPIUR’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!!! 
Prices as above. 


WV ATHER’S  ORT- 

ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
Tose-leaves, removes — scurf, 
Strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 
Is., 2s, 6d., and 4s. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 144, 
Bath-street, . Newgate-street, 
London, E.C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


MATHERS 
M PLAISte es 


ROYAL BALSAMIC 
Scutar ; as supplied to the Army and Navy at 
and att ena ital) Sold by all chemists at id, 2d., 4d., bi, 
si a tony vution : Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
Snature, trade-mark, and addrexs on the tacich : 


MATHERS IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
FlPting NG BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
sally admit cate cheapest Srer pied ced and univer- 
ae e most simple, cleanly, and dur: a 
<1 by all Chemists, at 6d., Is., 1s, Gd, ane 3s. tac 


(Established 40 Years.) 


NTANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 
are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
ac Speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, t22 
oh €nza, Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the 
tet and lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath-street Newgate. 
oe London; and 109, Chester-road, Manchester. In 
xs at 1s, 13d, and 2s, 9d. each. 
awe ete ag MATHER, Chester-road, Mauchester,” 
he Government stamp round every box. 


Sent post free for 16 Stamps. 
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READING’S 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PU. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fo Saie or 
on Hire. 


SS = 
; ——— 


: : -FOR THE REMOVAL oe nya, 
Invalid Cot Carriages. wees ee Me, 
F : | 


LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, =. 


SOLE 
INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


See Opinions of the Press. 


EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO 


AGENTS, 153, CHEAPSIDE, 
CULY: 


-The 
Only Imitation that is 


REAL GOLD. 


Hifi 
Ss 


TRADE. 


MANUFACTORY, 32, ELY PIACH, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


APPLI£D 


SIE 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS, 
Prepared by Leatu & Ross, Homeeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chutch- 
yard, corner of Doctors’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 
Patent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
‘The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


EXTERNALLY 


BRILLIANCY, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to reeommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They a e of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 


Address for Patterns. 


JOLLY & SON, 


BAT H. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in sone cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s. 3d. per lb. in all sizes. : 


WHOLESALE 


Jem? a. &) J; 
{UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 


A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a_ beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andall Chemisis. Any sizesen* free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Cunisp- 
STREET, Portar, Lonpen, E 


(oie sete ANTIBIL{OUS PILLS— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varietie 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove t} 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay sp s 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub. 
servient to digestion, promote a due.and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 

rove highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 
ess they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended as a 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced:nt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that thes 
Pills are not recommended as contai 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, t : 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity cf combinatio 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depe 
as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and the un 
labour andattention bestowed upon their subsequent 


out the United Kingdom in boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 
6d., and 11s., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, ani 


(pores ANTIBIF.IOUS PILLS.— 
THE OLDEST 


PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(es ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION, 

In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 0d., 4s. Od., and 11s, 


(jock Eis ANT 1 BLELOUS) eR LBs 
In use the last seventy years for 


BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


In Boxes at 1s, 13d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 113, 
(Gock LES ANTIBILIOUS PLLLS.— 
in use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., and Lis 


EelehrrD; 


| 
| 


(ONLY) OF 
LONDON. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITH ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


MEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
J Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, ‘Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for .se, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daisy until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


ibe AUTY WITHOUT *PAINT.—A 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash cff, 
and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Turo- 


BALDS-ROAD, Hotvorx, W.C. 


ine DESTROYER. — -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 64, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of any 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Magazine, 

monthly, 1s. 


EAUTIFUL CURIS.—A lady who has 
had great experience in getting up Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Hair, is in possession of an infallible METHOD to 
make the HAIR CURL as soon as applied, imparting 
exquisite beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy, and in 
curl in all weathers, even if it has no tendency to do so, 
The cost will be 1d. per week, and one application will be 
successful, Materialsand directions sent free for 14 stamps. 
—Address, Miss A. M., Mr. rill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 
Essex. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 
Mrs. EMANUEL is the largest buyer in the trade for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Chilcren’s Wardrobes, Uniforms, 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets,Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins,or any kind of left-otf clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all parcels from town cr country promptly attended to. 
A P.O.O. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs. 
EmMAnveEL, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly. 


LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH 
ME: FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.asct. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Iuston- 


square.—Consultation Iree, 


C/PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


h in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OiL, which | at the Railway Bookstalls, or Gt 


speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 35. 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
. Martin’s) 
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(Se eee 
RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE:.—F¥sta- 


blished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec. 
tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold univer- 
sally in pots at 1s. 6d, and 2s.6d. None genuine unless 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Conxs Branpep “ R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R. Eurts and Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Brsr and Soys, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. : 


OUNAT 2 5.4; 
GERMAIN’S 
LIFE TEA. 
Used pure or mixed with 
other tea, regulates the 
system, improves the di- 
estion, braces the nerves, 
prevents oe rae ska 
motes longevity. Price 1s, per canister. Old DY . 2 
chemists and grocers, Sole proprietcor, HORW ITZ. wr 
Co. Wholesale Agents, BUTLER axp CRISE KE, 4, 
Cheapside, London. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QJEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHE 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
a FS Ba) 
PaO oS 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPIT GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c 
}OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iren, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. 1t 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting P rints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Urnaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemist, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 


Have appeared since the Commencement of the Sixth 
Volume, 


And are still in Print: 
THE EARL OF DERBY .. .. .. July2. 
M. DE LESSEPS ee ee cca July 9: 
MBADISRAELI... =. eee en ear ouly 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA -. July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA... ..  .. July 30. 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA AE e -» Aug. 6. 
REV, JOHN CURWEN.. .. «2 Aug. 13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA..  .. Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON .. .. .«. Aug. 27. 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL... ..  .. Sept. 10. 
GENERAL TROCHU.. .. «. «+ Sept.17. 
BARON VON MOLTKE .. ..  .. Sept. 24 
JULESIFAVRE .s) ceoee ese re Octet 
VICTOR EMMANUEL es was Oct 5. 
BISMARCK! tage ets Meal + Bee seer on as OCULIO 
BAZALNE Smet imets + meats samen cima OCC 22, 
GARIBALDID wre eetae cee ore ve Oct 20 
MARQUIS OF LORNE .. .. «. Nov. 5 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE .. .. Noy. 12 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA .. ..  .. Nov. 19 
PUKE OM-ARGYUE Seo, te ee | Ge cNOv. 20, 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA... ..—w.- «Dee. 3. 
THE SULTAN Sete es roe Dec ti6" 
THE KING OF SPAIN .. .. .. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS .. ... .. Des. 2h 
REV] PERRY DAVIS ec ss 
MISS NELLUSONS! ~<in “5; SRE ae. rane 7: 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA .. ..  «. dans, 
LORD LAWRENCE 25° 2h 53 
QUEEN OF SPAIN .. °.. ..  .. Jan. 28. 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA ..  «« «. Feb. 4. 
DUCHESS OF ARGYLL .. .. «- Feb.!. 
W. EB GLADSTONE .. «2 «- + Feb.18. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY .. ..  .. Feb. 25. 
DEAN STANLEY March 4. 
SEMRASOTHIERN sens gee mica ot March 11. 
MATHIAS BARR... ... +5 March 18. 
REV. THOMAS GUTIIRIE, D.D. March 25. 


SIGNOR MARI ree raise? 2: ee 
REV. ALEXANDER RALBIGH, D.D.. April 6. 


i rayy Saturday; 
Published every Saturday, 


PIREEPE NCE. 


PRICE : ey 
To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
pe ra : 
ee irect froin the Publishers 
I. Martponoven & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and also frear 
tho Office eee : 
97, FLEET STREET, ELC. 
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lalil atl GARROULD 

respec invite i i ir N 
agRING Boobs” an inspection of their NEW 

SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES. 
READY MADE SKIRTS and COSTUMES. 
This splendid csllection of Novelties 
comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, and most fashionable Stocks 
in London. 


i} and R. GARROULD’S 
eo GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Every Discription of 
DEEP and COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING 
Ready for immediate use. 
Orders to any extent executed on the 
shortest notice. 


E and R. GARROOLD, 
e 150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 57 and 
8, Queen-street, London, W. 


ALADINE CLOTH for DRESSES and 
COSTUMES, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, from 12s. 6d. 
The material is very fine. firm, and soft, and one of the 
latest specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours are 
mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, blue, lavender, &c.; 
the tints are perfect, such as hitherto have only been pro- 
duced in articles of silk; and of the same fabric nice new 
dresses, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s, 9d. This being 
sacrificed property it is selling rapidly. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO, 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 
Pe tn 


ILKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 


SAND DRESSES at 22s. 6d. each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours, 
brocaded and twiiled, made of bright silk, with a small 
Sahat of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric excellent 
or wear. This purchase was negotiated through an agent. 
Somebody must have suffered a heavy loss. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashion- 
able Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily 
in large quantities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns 
sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 
eS ES See 
ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 253. 64.. 

31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6jd. per yard. Japanese silks, 
richest in quality of silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. the 
yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


THOMSON’S 
NOVELTIES FOR THE SPRING OF 


1871. | 


RINOLINES.—The vew “ Duptex,” 
Illustrated above, supplies, with the least possible 
weight, Tournure and Jupon in one. The “ Self-support- 
ing, Morning” Crinoline, a most ingenious invention. 
It will be found to support the dress and retain its own 
position to absolute perfection. 
The “ Royal Train, Evening” Crinoline, is a clever adap- 
tation of the self-supporting principle, with the adaptation 
of a Train, invaluable for Evening Dresses. 


(Reese “GLOVE - FITTING.’— 
Still further improved this season, their shape and 
finish being perfected on steam models, they are now fault- 
less in design and manufacture. Although made in many 
qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained ; and as they do 
not stretch in wear, their superior shape is permanently 
preserved. 

Tue “ Corvininear.”—An entirely new model of Corset, 
fitting closer to the waist, yet affording much freer scops 
for the play and movement of the chest, lungs, and hips 
than any Corset erer before invented. 


ORSET BUSK—The “ UnpreakaBLr.” 
I—By the new patented principle, no perforation of the 
steel is necessary, thus allowing cf a much finer temper, 
and entirely obviating the risk of the usual breakage. ; 


In the production of these goods, W. S. Tuomson and 
Co. have enlisted the aid of the very first authorities and 
artistes. Ladies are therefore assured of finding in them 
the latest embodiment of high taste with la derniere mode. 
Every garment made of superior material, especiallly 
manufactured for it, cut and finished in a style never be- 
fore offered to the general public at anything like reason- 


able prices. 


Cre COSTUMES AND PALETOTS. 


The name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 


genuine article, form the only security. 


TRADE MARK. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Sewing Mechimes: 


e 

Ww 

: 

n In addition to our Two Specialities, 

S the “ ROYAL”? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET”? ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

Fa and Best General Collection of 

‘ SEWING MACHINES in London 

i will be found in our NEW SHOW 

n 

ss ROOMS. 

Ss 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CoO,, 
2104, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


Ce 
4 JJ | “TA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 


at the same time; embroiders, making its own 
braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 
and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


PRICE FROM 
6 GUINEAS. 


ee ED 
“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 


FORTY MEDALS AND /[ 
THREE GOLD ONES. | 


Caution :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, & Co,. are genuine and Warranted. 
ee 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and 
the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW. 


WHEELER and WILSON. SHAKESPEAR. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. THOMAS. GUELPH. 

HOWE (Elias, jun.). IMPERIAL. QUEEN MAB. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS. BELGRAVIA. OCTAGON. 
EXCELSIOR. WANZER. ALEXANDRA. 
WEED. TOM HOOD. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BRITANNIA. CLEOPATRA. AMERICAN. 

LA SILENCIEUSE. BELGRAVIA. WEIR, Etc. 


SMITH and CO. impartially reeommend the machine best suited for the work required to be 
done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND C0., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY 


Mrs. Treapwix, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: “I have used it for a considerable time for 
my VERY FINEST LACE. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap I have ever used.” 


Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } cwt., 10s.; 4 cwt., 18s. 6d.; 1 cwt., or four } cwts. to same 
address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


SOLE MAKERS, 


GARD, SON, AND CO., BREASTON, 


HENRY GLAVE’S MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, & Best ASSORTED STOCK in the TRADE. 


Thousands of Black and Half-Mourning Dresses, 4s. to 10s. each. 

Fine Bright Double Warp Alpaca Lustra, 6}d. yard, 30 inches wide. ; 

Black or Grey Satin Cloth, Black Paris Cord, Black Balmoral Crape Cloths. The fiuest French Poplines 
in Black and three Shades of Grey. Black and Grey Repps, &c. 

The Albert Patent Crape is the best for wear, and nearly 


at 1s. 64d. a yard. at 
Good Black Silks, 1s. 113d. a yard. Rich and Bright, 2s. 11jd. Extra Wide, 3s. lld. Drap de Lyon, a 


very Superior Black Silk, wear guaranteed. Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE’S CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


DERBY. 


half the price of any other make, commencing 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each. Petticoats, 1s. 63d.; Drawers, 1s. 04d.; Nightgowns, 1s. 64d.; Camisoles, 


1s. 43d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; Washing Morning Wrappers, 5s. 11d.; Flannel Dressing-gow), 18s. 
Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 15s. 9d., consisting of Seventy-eight Articles. A cone Set of Baby- 
linen and Basket, 21s, Bassinet and Bedding Complete for 21s. Trimmed Baskets, 45. lid. each. Trimmed 


Bassinet, 16s. 6d. 
A PRINTED LIST POST FREE. 


GLAVE’S OUTFITTING AND UNDE RCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NE XFORDSTREET, W.C. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 


Companies. 
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WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
TheAlberta Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 6}gs. 
Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 


Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
First-Class Lock-Stitch 

= from 0s. 


= 143, HOLBORN-BARS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightiy and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 
FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 


Gem Lock-stitch by hand........seseeeee .. £3 lis. 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 
iii a eae ee 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CompLere witn TanLe £3 10s, Od. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


i! Pe eee Om aol Nei Si 


Sixteen Years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS, FOR HIRE. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 
SN 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” , 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Alts use improve appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


_ Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
{ soles all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world, 


OULSON’S IRISH DAMASK 
LINEN, &c. 

JAMES COULSON & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 
MANUFACTORY— 

LISBURN, COUNTY ANTRIM, IRELAND. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE— 

11, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


NEW PUBLICATION, - 
ey AX FLOWER MODELLING 


MADE EASY:” Comprising full Instructions 
and explaining the most simple and natural method of 
producing Flowers in Wax. 


By Annie M. Wittrams. 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, N 
Post Free 2s. 8d. 
Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, London. 


WHELPTON’S 
3 


PURIFY), 


5 


a a 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist. 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of nstances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 


Sold in boxes price 74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetrton & Soy, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use ofa steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOG-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1d 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428,, and 52s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 8d. 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable. JOHN WHILE 
Post office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


(pate material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAL- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen~- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d,, 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE,Manufacturer, 228, Piceadillv London. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Manizorovucu & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor’s Office and Office 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communica 

or the Paper should be addressed.—Arrit 15, 1871 


